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BRITAIN’S OPPORTUNITY 

Mr. MaksHALL’s speech at Harvard was the provement of British relations with the Soviet There is a danger at present that American 

first sign of American sta p since the Union and with the countries of Eastern Europe. materials and food will be poured into Western 


tesmanshi 

death of Roosevelt. Up till last March, American 
policy had been a Scar moving from the idea of 
a horse-deal with » with which Mr. 
Byrnes went to Moscow in 1945, to. the dollar 
crusade against. Communism which was the 
central thesis pf the President’s message to Con- 
gress on the loan to Greece and Turkey. The 
excuse for that message was that nothing except 
at Red scare would induce Americans to under- 
take Jarge-scale overseas commitments. 

But it soon became clear to the careful observer 
that the Truman doctrine was arousing as much 
alarm as enthusiasm. The Gallup Poll showed 
that about two-thirds of the American people 
favoured constructive efforts to reach agreement 
with Soviet Russia and that only thirty per cent 
welcomed the all-out anti-Russian line. More- 
over, Mr. Wallace, despite the vitriolic press cam- 
paign against his speeches in England, has been 
drawing enormous and enthusiastic crowds 
during his nation-wide tour. In a pre-clection 
year this is one of the explanations for the 
gradual shift away from the harsh crudities of the 
Truman doctrine, which has been shown in the 
successive pronouncements. of such impeccable 
anti-Communists as Dean Acheson, Walter Lipp- 
mann and Harold Stassen. Now Mr. Marshall 
has put the whole weight of his personal prestige 
and of his office behind the view that America’s 
task is not merely to fight a war of ideology but 
to use her wealth to help rebuild Europe. 

In assessing this revision of the Truman doc- 
triné, we must observe that it is expressed in 
generalised terms. It may still have political 
tags: indeed, in view of the fiercely anti-Russian 
attitude of the State Department and of the 
Chiefs of Staff, this is almost inevitable. This 
explains, no doubt, the extreme caution with 
which the Foreign Secretary has so far responded 
to it. The precipitate welcome proffered by 
press officers in 10, Downing Street was quickly 
followed by an extremely cautious pronouncement 
from the Foreign Office, which indicated clearly 
enough the importance now atiached to the im- 


This caution is wholly praiseworthy. On Mr. 
Bevin’s reaction to-Mr. Marshall’s offer depends 
very. largely whether American assistance will be 
used to unify or to divide Europe. 

Paradoxically enough, the strongest factor on 
the side of sanity is the economic situation in 
America. Business men are watching uneasily 
the gathering signs of a coming recession; and 
far-sighted men like Mr. Vinson realise that 
American prosperity will crash if Europe is per- 
mitted to run dry of dollars. What is needed 
now to save American Big Business is a New Deal 
which will prime the pump and save the forgotten 
men, not in the U.S.A., but in Europe. Dollars 
spent on re-arming Greek and Turkish armies are 
doliars wasted. What American Business re- 
quires is not a world armed to the teeth against 
Russia, but a world too busy on reconstruction to 
listen to Communist propaganda. 

Europe’s opportunity is above all Britain’s 
opportunity. Mr. Marshall has very wisely left 
it to us Europeans to make our own united pro- 
posals for the form in which American assistance 
should be forthcoming. Instead of doling out 
driblets of dollars for each individual country, as 
a sort of poor law relief, he has rightly demanded 
a European initiative; and he has been careful 
not to exclude in advance the nations of Eastern 
Europe. This gives Mr. Bevin a supreme chance 
to put forward those proposals for European 
reconstruction without which the Government’s 
domestic programme is almost meaningless. 

The obvious body, in which to work out these 
proposals, is the European Economic Commis- 
sion, whose feeble infancy Mr. McNeill has been 
patiently nursing for some months. At first the 
Russians were suspicious of it. But after Poland 
and Czechoslovakia had taken a courageous 
decision to participate, the Russians, too, came in. 
Up till now it has achieved little. Here is the 
chance to make it a reality. 

By working through the European Economic 
Commission we should also ensure that the Ger- 
man “problem is seen in its proper perspective. 


Germany to the exclusion of other countries in 
equal need. Ultimately a heaithy Germany is 
only possible in a united Europe; and we can only 
prevent German reconstruction from becoming a 
menace to European peace by integrating it into 
European reconstruction. We believe that in the 
period before the Foreign Ministers meet in 
November America should assume financial 
responsibility for all imports into the three 
Western Zones. But this investment will only 
bear dividends if it is planned to culminate in 
the fusion of the four Zones. 

American public opinion is susceptible to sug- 
gestion. It may either be swayed back inte a 
sterile anti-Communism or led forward into a new 
constructive approach. It is precisely here that 
the British attitude may be decisive. A Tory 
Government would succumb to the temptation of 
acquiring desperately needed dollars at the cost 
of subordinating Britain to an anti-Russian 
economic strategy. The Labour Government 
must adopt a more difficult course. It must make 
it perfectly clear that we can be party to no plan 
which hardens the present division of Europe into 
a permanent system of ideologics! blocs. We 
believe that the American people would not worry 
too much about the controversy between free 
enterprise and Socialism if we presented it with 
bold proposals for social engineering which cut 
across national frontiers and make possible an 
economically united Europe. At Margate, Mr. 
Bevin expressed his enthusiasm for Alpine hydro- 
electric plans to be jointly carried out by France, 
Switzerland, Italy and Yugoslavia. Let him 
extend his vision to the transport and power of the 
whole sub-continent. 

It may be objected that the dollar crisis will hit 
us before blue-prints for these grandiose projects 
can be prepared. But short-term aid will be 
dollars down the drain unless it is part of a long- 
term plan of reconstruction which gives to all of 
us the sense that there is a future worth working 
for. It is in this spirit that Mr. Marshall’s speech 


should be received and the answer to it framed. 


*—~ 
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Communism v. Dollar — 
Since the announcement of the’ Truman» 
Doctrine, the political battle has intensified in 
Eastern Europe. The Communists have paid off 
an off sete atiae Ane ee 
s Mr. Hoover’s lieutenants have boasted, the 
Scio Kun. Sapiens wee quia a: sane Ee 
American food blockade as by foreign armies. 
This time Russia is determined to set up 
ments friendly to her before the peace treaties are 
ratified and her troops have to move. That, no 
doubt, explains the Soviet inati 
the Austrian Treaty and 
manceuvres of the Socialists and * Commnnists in 


some sort of plot there probably was; and it is 
not only the Communists, but also the Socialists, 
not to speak of many members of the Small- 
holders Party, who would support any steps taken 
to ent a counter-revolution in In 

Italy, on the other hand, the dollar is upper- 
most, and the Communists who have denounced 


cannot but be popular with a public as hard- 
pressed as the Italian. ° 


The American Hemisphere 


The defence of the North and South Americas 
ainst Communism is a common platform for 
all but a minority of the governments in the 
—_ here. The fine democratic phrases of the 
ct of Chapultepec have provided a r 
cover for regimes which have flouted them in 
the letter and in the spirit. Washington is 
trying to establish a standard system of defence— 
armed, of course, with the products of war 
factories in the United States—and appears quite 
satisfied with the energetic suppression of Com- 
miunists in Brazil and even of democrats in certain 
countries. As if to celebrate the final collapse 
of the wartime policy which disapproved of 
President Perén and those who aped him through- 
ut the continent, its chief proponent, Mr. 
ruille Braden, has resigned. Mr. Braden was 
.S. Assistant Secretary of State in charge of 
South American affairs and ever since he was 
ambassador in Buenos Aires—and the chief 
object of Perén’s electoral vituperation—he has 
refused to believe that hemispheric geography 
is more important than hemispheric politics or 
that a neighbour is necessarily a good and demo- 
cratic neighbour. The State Department has 
now been cleared of all the officials responsible 
for cool relations towards Perén and similar 
anti-Communist demagogues. At the same time, 
Perén himself has had a meeting with President 
Dutra of Brazil designed to establish closer 
relations between the two chief claimants for 
leadership among the South American re- 
publics. But the price that the United States 
will have to pay for marshalling Latin America 
into the anti-Communist parade may well be a 
further increase in the power of Argentina—now 
the third most important capitalist nation in the 
hemisphere. In the long run, that might easily 
turn to the disadvantage of Washington. 


Passage from India 


The announcement of the latest British pro- 
posals in India, some expected, would be the signal 
for even worse outbreaks of violence. Instead, 
the political atmosphere has calmed. The North- 
West Frontier Province has become almost 
quiet. In the Punjab there have’ been only 
sporadic and minor disturbances, while from 
Bengal nothing untoward at all has been reported, 
India has reacted well to the appeals of her leaders 
and has sunk her differences, for the moment 
at least, in relief at the prospect of the first definite 
agreement for years. With the almost unreserved 
acceptance of the plan by the All-India Muslim 
League Council, and the slightly more qualified 
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are owned by the State and not by private capital. 
He therefore refused to negotiate while the strike 
lasted. The railwaymen’s union, on the contrary, 
argued that it did not officially call for the strike 
and that the men would take little notice if it 
appealed to them to return to work pending con- 
sideration of their claims. How was this deadlock 
broken? The union first asked President Auriol 
to intervene, but he refused to override the policy 
of the Prime Minister. Concessions were neces- 
sary on both sides. Neither the Government, on 
the one hand, nor the Communists and the 
C.G.T. on the cther, could afford to let the strike 
get out of hand. In the end, M. Ramadier had 
to abandon his original position and concede a 
general wage increase—a settlement now hailed 
as a victory for the whole French working-class. 
It will certainly make it more difficult for the 
Cabinet to refuse wage advances in other in- 
dustries. 


The Egyptian Deadlock 


In an interview on another page, Nokrashi 
Pasha states the Egyptian case against Great 
Britain at considerable length. It is noteworthy, 
here as always, how dominantly questions of 
prestige affect the Egyptian mind. The Egyptian 
Prime Minister is well aware that his public 
utterances must be tuned to the present pitch of 
nationalist feeling. He is therefore less concerned 
about the substance of the issues involved than 
about the appearances of Egyptian inferiority. 
He recognises, for instance, the need for foreign 
assistance in the development of the Egyptian 
Army, but nationalist feeling, which is pre- 
dominantly anti-British, demands that he should 
invite the Americans to send a Mission instead 
of accepting continued British aid. So too with 
the question of the Sudan. It is doubtful whether 
— Egyptian seriously contemplates a British 

wal, What they desire is a formula which 
catlafies national pride but, in Nokrashi’s words, 
“ would not commit the British to any course.” 
Such formulae, as Lord Stansgate found, are 
exceedingly difficult to formulate. In his con= 


Tie Mae Degas al Baton, Fans 244 t90 
pees pomnigeg Se 2 Minister refei 
to the public ¢ opinion, ex. 

id by ee eres.» friend. 

to the Soviet Union. ‘This is the normal 
threat of the Middle-Eastern politician when he 
fails to extort what he wants from Britain. In 
view of Stalin’s recent assurances to Mr. Bevin 
and M, see sale attitude on the Palestine 
problem, it need not be taken too seriously. What 
the Egyptians really have to choose between ; 


acceptance of an exclusive American hegemony 
throughout the Middle East, 


Manpower Prospects 
The current Ministry of Labour Gazette con- 


age-distribution and—at first sight more sur- 
prisingly—a prospective fall in the number and 
proportion of women workers. By the end of 
1951 the number of men of working age (15-64) 
will be very slightly higher than at present, 
whereas the number of women of working age 
(15-59) will have. fallén by nearly 200,000, as i 
consequence of the age-distribution. 
The total number of persons of working age will 
be down by about 100,000; and there is about 
the same anticipated fall in the number actyally 
available for work. It appears that, even with 
the Armed Forces included among the workers, 
the proportion of all men aged 1 $-64 actually avait- 
able for work has fallen from 92 in 1939 to 89.5 

abnormal 


_at the end of 1946—a fall due to such 


causes as demobilisation leave and “ spivery.” 
Assuming a return to work at a proportion inter- 
mediate between these extremes, the Ministry of 
Labour anticipates a working force of men includ- 
ing 225,000 fewer under 40, and 485,000 more over 
40; whereas for women it assumes a fall-in both 
age-groups under 40—of 230,000 in those under 
24, and of 125,000 in those between 25 and 39, 
with no change in the numbers over 40. These 
figures do not include domestic servants: the fall 
expected among women is largely due to a higher 
marriage rate and increased domestic respon- 
sibilities. These calculations suggest that there is 
no reservoir of available women except the already 
depleted number of domestic servants. 


Patent Medicines 


With the coming of a comprehensive Health 
Service, the Pharmaceutical Society has again 
raised the question ef the sale and advertising of 


’ proprietary medicines and has furnished the 


Minister of Health with a report which is the 
result of five years’ study. The Society suggests 
that unless the Minister takes the opportunity 
now to assume statutory powers of control, the 
new service will be severely handicapped and 
prejudiced from the start; a golden era for com- 
mercial charlatanism will result. It is a strong 
case. Many “patent medicines” make false and 
exaggerated claims, backed by phoney testi- 
monials and pseudo-scientific jargon, and they are 
sold at exorbitant cost. This “trade in fear” 

helps to keep many ill-balanced people disease- 
conscious. The only point of doubt in the 
Society’s formidable indictment is whether it is 
right in syggesting that despite the voluntary 
efforts on self-restraint on the part of newspapers, 
advertisers, chemists and manufacturers them- 
selves, the position is really almost as bad as when 
the Select Committee on this subject published 
its report over thirty years ago. The solution 
is not simple. Everyone can think of a dozen 
familiar and helpful products which are decently 
advertised. If the Minister takes the suggested 
power (which certainly seems destable) can he 
do much more than prohibit the worst offenders? 
Meanwhile journals wishing to maintain an 
ethical standard must decide whether to choose 
such advertising as seems harmless, or to shut out 
bad and good alike, 
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ics] PARLIAMENT: Critics Allowed 

friend. | Wednesday 
al 7 Arrer Ernie Bevin’s horrific homily on the dis- 
he iM joyalty of criticism and his demand that he must be 
In i accepted or rejected entire, Labour M.P.s might have 


been justified in wondering what their functions really 


lestine HM were. It must have been a relief to many who 
What J attended the Margate Conference to find in their post- 
een is BM bag last Saturday a document from the Liaison Com- 
or the mittee of the Parliamentary Party which wore a some- 


what different aspect. In it they were advised “to 
avoid the idea that there is something disreputable or 


to secure adequate and 


é con- frank discussion of them in a manner which will not 
Obable fi do injury to the authority ef the Government . ' 
Great To this end itis proposed that special attention shal 
anding [be paid to the views of newly organised regional 
Nnge in groups of M.P.s who will be regarded as better sound- 

e Sur- Bing boatds of opinion than the full party meeting or 
sr and the specialised policy groups. By such an arrange- 

nd of Mi ment the Government can be forewarned of the move- 
15-64) Hj ments of feeling before they come to an amorphous 
resent, Mand nearly uncontrollable head in the Party meeting, 


ig age Mand avoid the danger of assuming the views of a 
, aS a BM specialist minority to be representative of the whole. 
yution. It is a step forward in Labour Party history officially 
ze will to recognise the respectability of criticism and the 
about [need for meeting it in good time. 
>tyally With quiet reasoning and effectiveness Tom 
1 with i Williams got a smooth passage for the Third Reading 
orkers, MB of his Agricultural Bill on Monday, demonstrating 
‘avait- — that courteous explanation saves Parliamentary time 
© 89.5 [Band allays suspicions. Further Labour progress in 
\ormal MH the rural areas will owe much to his sympathy to- 
very.” —wards the farming community. George Brown 
inter- 9 added colour and knowledge to the Minister’s intro- 
try of J duction, and the House moved on to consideration of 
nclud- (the House of Lords Bill for the control of Peni- 
over fm cillin. Tory back-benchers decided to show for 
) both once an independence of their spiritual home, 
under (and talked it out. Or perhaps it was in sympathy 
ad 39, MM with their Lordships, who this week began, with 
These 9 obvious irritation, to sit until eleven o’clock at night 
he fall 9% and registered their protest by defeating the Govern- 
higher #@ ment three times on Tuesday. 
pspon- When the Chancellor at last declared his intention 
here is [on Tuesday to. allow cigarettes at reduced prices to 
lready [§ old-age pensioners, it fell curiously flat. Gallacher 
and Kirkwood kept the flag flying, but the House 
showed more enthusiasm for Dalton’s statistics show- 
ing the decline of home-grown tobacco from 276 lb. 
in 1937 to 2 lb. in 1946. In the discussion on 
Jealth Mj other clauses of the Finance Bill Eccles and 
again —§ Callaghan were the stars among the junior per- 
ing of §§ formers. Both have (to the layman) an amazing grasp 
d the [ of complicated details and a pleasing lucidity in ex- 
is the [§ pounding them; and both, to everyone’s delight, are 
ggests [adept at proving the other wrong. On post-war 
tunity [i credits one suggestion in a two-minute speech from 
il, the 9 Allpass may find favour with the Chancellor. The 
i and [& proposal to pay post-war credits-to widows where the 
com- estate of the husband is less than £2,000, has the 
strong [% happy merit of pointing to an easily definable class. 
e and Some excitement was caused at Questions on two 
testi- [J occasions by a number of Members who became 
ey are [§ aware of the fact (known for several weeks to every- 


fear” [§ one else interested in the subject) that recalcitrant 


sease- Poles were being deported to Germany. Crookshank, 
2 the & Silverman and Beamish were a strangely united trio. 
: it is Chuter Ede finally restored order with a characteristi- 
intary cally sane statement proving that not only was he 
apers, ff acting legally but also sensibly. 

them- Those patient enough to stay late on Thursday 
when §f night were rewarded by an insight into the statistics 
lished § behind the statistics. Swingler by careful research 
lution § had found that a million men of working age were 
dozen § not recorded as working in any industry, business or 
cently §f profession. They must either live on unearned in- 
zested ff comes or be “spivs.” Ness Edwards went one better 
an he and produced another quarter of a million with no 
ders? {{ known means of subsistence. But the joint con- 
n an clusion was that even if they were all traced, no 
hoose one could do anything about it. It is not illegal 
It out to be a “spiv”—just reprehensible. 


PHINEAS TERTIUS 
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EQUAL PAY 


Tue Chancellor’s statement on equal pay was in 
the circumstances inevitable. He reasserted the 
Government’s acceptance of the Principle, but 
refused to accept the single word “immediately,” 
which gave the sting to the resolution passed at 
Margate. On the other hand, he did not deny 
the anomalies or exclude the possibility of a 
“token” concession before the next General 
Election. 

It is, of course, simple enough to lay down 
that teachers, or Civil Service administrators, or 
other professional workers shall receivé “the rate 
for the job” irrespective of sex; and also that 
fee-charging professionals subject to a fixed code 
shall charge the same fees, whether they be men 
or women; but it has to be understood that charg- 
ing the same fees does not necessarily mean on 
the average that women will earn as much as men. 

In effect, the difficulties in the way of equal 
pay for men and women are least in the higher 
professions, to which many of the women who 
have been leaders in the demand for it belong. 
Even in these professions, in which standard rates 
are by no means fully applicable, salaries are some- 
times fixed for particular posts at levels at which, 
though there is no formal sex discrimination 
it is pretty well understood that only women of 
the required calibre are at all likely to apply. 
There is, however, only one real obstacle to apply- 
ing the principle at once to all teachers (it applies 
in University teaching already), to all administra- 
tive Civil Servants and local government offices, 
and to the corresponding groups in banks, insur- 
ance houses, and large business concerns. That 
obstacle, of course, is the cost, which would fall 
with exceptional heaviness on the Government 
and the local authorities at a time when both are 
pretty hard pressed. 

Or, rather, this is the only obstacle on the 
assumption that the concession of equal pay 
would not need to be extended at once to other 
groups. If it did have to be widely extended, 
a second obstacle would at once come into play. 
The concession would increase total incomes 
available for spending, without any parallel in- 
crease in the supply of goods and services. It 
would, therefore, just now, have some inflationary 
tendency, though not perhaps enough to matter 
greatly unless the extension was wide, or led to 
serious indirect efforts in demands for higher 

wages and salaries elsewhere. 

t is in industry that the real, as distinct from 
the financial, difficulties of applying the principle 
mainly arise. Outside the textile industries, in- 
stances of men and women working side by side 
in the same factories on precisely the same jobs 
are not at all numerous. There used to be many 
instances of the same kind of work being done 
in one factory by women and in another by men; 
but wartime shortage of male labour has greatly 
reduced the number of these “overlap” jobs. In 
the main textile industries equal piece-rates for 
men and women are usually in force; but in most 
branches this does not lead to equal earnings. 
The men, on the average, earn a good deal more 
than the women, either because they operate more 
machines or because they are in fact engaged 
on more complicated operations (e.g., elaborate 
pattern-weaving). In the engineering and other 
metal trades, even where men and women operate 
the same types of machine, the men usually set- 
up their own machines, wherzas the women in 
most cases do not. 

In time-working trades there are usually dif- 
ferent rates for men and women, and this also 
applies to a number of pieceworking trades in 
which -wages are fixed by wages councils (for- 
merly trade boards). In a good many cases the 
work done by the two sexes actually differs, even 
if they are nominally working in the same trades; 
but there are plenty of instances in which there 
is, at any rate, some admixture of the sexes on 
the same, or nearly comparable, jobs. Now, 
suppose in all these cases rates for time-workers 
were made equal for men and women, whereas 


no changes were made in cases in which equal 
piece-rates are already in force. The conse- 
quence would be that a number of relatively un- 
skilled women on time-work would be getting 
more than a number of relatively skilled women 
on piece-work, with the unavoidable effect that the 
latter would demand increases, or at any rate the 
concession of a higher guaranteed basic time-rate. 

Or take the distributive trades, in which men 
and women both work as shop assistants, at dif- 
ferent time-rates. The proportion of men to 
women varies a great deal between trades, ¢.g., 
between butchers’ and drapers’ shops. Thus, the 
concession of equal rates—presumably those at 
present paid to men—would affect costs much 
more in some trades than in others; and there 
would also be difficulty in deciding which 
assistants were in fact doing the same type of work. 

Yet again, the age-distribution is widely dif- 
ferent for men and women engaged both in in- 
dustry and in distributive and commercial occu- 
pations. In some of the latter (but hardly at 
all in industry) there are incremental wage-scales, 
under which, even with equal pay, men’s wages 
would continue to average more than women’s. 
This might be an advantage, but how would it 
fit in with industries in which no similar incre- 
mental scales exist? There, young women with- 
out family responsibilities would be getting as 
much, where engaged on the same work, as senior 
men with families and long service; and a sense 
of injustice would necessarily arise, unless family 
allowances could be raised to a level at which 
they would cover the extra cost of family main- 
tenance, including that of the wife. Such an 
innovation, however desirable, is clearly out of 
the question just now, where any large addition 
to the volume of purchasing power would be 
merely self-defeating. 

These difficulties are raised, not by way of 
opposition to the principle of equal pay—on the 
contrary, we are in favour of it—but in order to 
point out how very complicated are the adjust- 
ments which it is bound in practice to involve. 
“Equal pay” and “the rate for the job” are, in 
principle, right and just; but their introduction 
into the general run of industries would involve 
tearing up established wage systems by the roots 
and entering upon most complicated processes of 
negotiation for new ones. The simple problem 
of determining in which cases the work done by 
men and women is so nearly alike that the wage 
(time or piece?) should be the same would by 
itself involve an immense amount of argument; 
and it is quite beyond belief that the women who 
were adjudged not to be doing the same jobs as 
men would agree to go on working at much lower 
wages than those who were raised to the higher 
rates for men’s-and-women’s jobs. 

What, then, is the solution? Some will answer 
that equal pay ought to be introduced at once 
over the entire range of professional and clerical 
work to which it can be fairly easily applied on 
the assumption that the cost can be borne, and 
that a beginning should be made in the more 
difficult fields into which there is now an urgent 
need to attract a larger number of women. But 
is it practicable to go at once even to quite this 
length? Even for teachers and for Civil Servants 
can it be merely a matter of giving the women 
the existing men’s rates? Is it not desirable to 
consider the alternative of basic salaries equal for 
both sexes, but supplemented not only by 
seniority increments but also by family allow- 
ances in excess of the general scale? This clearly 
could not be done by a stroke of the pen; it 
would need careful working out. And in the 
clerical, as distinct from the professional and 
administrative, branches of the public service 
there are many more cases in which there is 
room for argument whether the men and women 
concerned are in fact doing similar work. 

Nevertheless, women’s wages and salaries are 
clearly almost everywhere too low in relation to 
men’s even though the war has done something 
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stage of propaganda, and it was 
that if, in private employment, the wage to 
include an allowance the 

borne by the State, would have to be equalised 
by some sort of compulsory levy over an entire 
trade, or perhaps over all ' 
become necessary to take up this and other 
related issues again; but that meed not 

the Government from taking a first step in the 
case of its own employees and of 

or from urging .wages councils and other wage- 
negotiating i 
levels of men’s and women’s wages with a view 
to closer approximation and to the possibility of 
a wider application of incremental seniority 
scales. At all events, something should be done 
here and now, even if, in face of all the obstacles, 
it may have to be much less than most of the 
Labour Party’s active supporters would like it 
to be. 


MARSHALL’S GIFT—HORSE 
(By Cable from a Washington Correspondent) 


—the idea of an over-all plan for European re- 
construction financed by America. i 

diplomats, senators, members of the Administra- 
tion, all with obvious accord, began canvassing 
the pros and cons, the evident advantages and 
too-evident difficulties of this wonderful new 
proposal. What form should it take and what 
conditions, if amy, be attached to it? Could Con- 
gress conceivably be got to accept it? What 
would Europe’s reactions be? What would, or 
should, be its limits and real purposes? Plainly 
this epidemic of argument was no accident. 
When newsmen turned up hopefully at a con- 
ference held by General Marshall and asked 
questions intended to draw him, the only crumb 
for their hunger was his statement that the Ken- 
nan planning committee were at that moment 
engaged on a survey of the world’s economic 
needs, coupled with a could-be contradictory re- 
mark that he did not foresee any immediate pros- 
pect of aid to any further countries. But a few 
days later—rather sooner than generally expected, 
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dition of help that Europe should accept an 
American form of economy. Unfortunately, there 
is no doubt that at least such a desire is active 
in minds that should know better. 
The most obvious superficial obstacle, on this 
side, to the whole conception is the current re- 
actionary mood of Congress, intent on econo- 
mising everywhere, and the vague nostalgia for 
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not many, just now. Yet there evidently exists 
among the American people at large an immense 
fund of world-consciousness, if it can be 


popularity of the Truman “doctrine,” the wide- 
spread desire which still exists to make Uno work, 
i i nding of the mid-West 


objective. The time-factor, of course, is crucial. 
To ask Europe, amid its present feuds and dis- 
tractions, to produce within a few months a plan 
for virtual economic federation is in any case 
like demanding a super-duper miracle. But the 
signs here point to the Foreign Ministers’ meeting 
er November as marking the dead-line for 
pe. 
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A LONDON DIARY 


notice that one woman talks about “ watching 
he! Children starve ” !—one is left with the fact 
that two years after the war women still have to 
tand in queues, still (unless they are clever 
cooks) find themselves unable to provide anything 
but monotonous meals, and still are unable to 
buy furniture or curtains or paint their houses or 
10 enjoy any of the post-war pleasure they had 
pected in re-creating cheerful homes. 


* x x 


The first 100 years are usually the hardest for 
“newspaper, but the Chicago Tribune, which 
celebrated its 100th anniversary on Tuesday, will 
probably find its second century more difficult. 
he paper grew up with the Midwest; under 
its present publisher, Col. McCormick, it became 
the bible of the isolationists, and with them it 
may decline. But anyone who has been to 
Chicago recently knows that the Tribune still has 
plenty of vigour. As its competitors, new and 
old, have found out, the Jribune is one of the 
most nmewsy, the best written, and the best 
produced papers in the world. Its million circula- 
tion is double that of any other paper in the area. 
Yet in April the Tribune’s candidate for Mayor— 
whom it supported with every form of threat and 
cajolery—was beaten by a record majority. The 
people of Chicago have been very heavily 
vaccinated against Tribune propaganda in the 
domestic field. ‘ : - 


Whenever I am in Chicago I read McCormick’s 
paper to see what the Colonel will find to say 
against the British. He is remarkably inventive ; 
once he blamed us for the corruption of G.I. 
manners by not taking our hats off in houses— 
which was a natural result of the British tradition 
of wearing all that cumbersome chain mail ! 
But it is quite unfair to suppose that the Colonel 
is opposed equally to all foreigners and foreign 
governments. Mussolini received many pats 
on the back (“‘ Fascism has produced impressive 
results which Parliamentary Government and a 
regime of civil liberty did not achieve and showed 
little evidence of achieving ”). Even the Japanese 
received ‘sympathetic attention when they began 
to organise Asia. The countries which McCor- 
mick really hates to-day are Russia, where his 
father was Ambassador, and England, where he 
went to prep. school and was forced to wear an 
Eton jacket. The manners and attitudes of the 
editor of the Chicago Tribune are one of the 
post powerful indictments of our private. school 


System. 
* * * 


When our ancient Universities pay honour to 
living writers they do not always choose those 
most remarkable for vivacity of thought and 
distinction of style. In conferring doctorates, 
however, Oxford has confirmed the verdict of 
the most fastidious critics. Among living writers 
of French prose there are two in a class apart. 
They are both, moreover, thorns in the side of the 
respectable. M. Mauriac is a fervent Catholic 
who would have no truck with Franco or Pétain ; 


and his novels are merciless to the vices of the 
conyentional churchgoer. M. Gide is indepen- 
dence there is no organised body of 
opinion that he has not been careful to offend. 
He is the hero of all who believe that entire 
freedom of thought and a refusal to compromise 
or conform are duties of the intellectual. He is 
not a member of the French Academy; and if 
he were an ishman the candour of his auto- 
biography would have prevented any University 
from honouring him. The Public Orator at 
Oxford rightly described him as unequalled in 
reputation, a friend of the Muses and a Citizen 
of the World. 


* * * 


Last week, in a footnote to a letter discussing 
American expansion, the editor of this journal 
stated that the U.S.A. “‘ maintained her air bases 
in Iceland against the will of the Icelandic Parlia- 
ment.” I have just had a letter from Mr. 
Thorvardsson, the Icelandic Minister, who points 
gut that the Althing passed the agreement per- 
mitting the Americans to retain Keflavik airport 
by a substantial majority last October. It is 
true that the Icelandic Government, after nego- 


-tiating for several months, reluctantly put the 


proposal to the Althing where it passed by a 
vote of 32 to 19. But considerable pressure was 
put on the Government to agree to the request 
for an aerodrome. The Americans still had a 
considerable number of troops in the country, 
having for months evaded President Roosevelt’s 
pledge to withdraw immediately hostilities ended, 
on the grounds that—in October, 1946—there 
was still a war emergency. Our own Foreign 
Office, in an official Note, told the Icelandic 
Government that “‘ a bad impression ’”’ would be 
created in London if the agreement was not rati- 
fied. This precipitated a Cabinet crisis. The 
United Socialists, who held a third of the seats 
in the Coalition with the Social-Democrats and 
the Conservatives, asked for a referendum. At 
the same time, The Times reported : 


The feeling in Iceland against the proposal is 
running high and protests are arfiving from many 
quarters ... there can be no doubt that they express” 
the genuine feeling of important sections of the 
public. 

On September 24th, there was a protest 
general strike, and popular demonstrations in 
Reykjavik. When, on October 5th, the issue was 
forced to a vote, the United Socialists and some 
others opposed ratification and then resigned from 
the Cabinet. The Government then broke 
up and a caretaker Cabinet formed. Three 
months later a new Coalition was created by the 
Farmers, the Social-Democrats and the Conserva- 
tives, the United Socialists forming the Opposi- 
tion. Thus, although Mr. Thorvardsson is 
right to point out that formal assent was given 
by the Althing, the agreement was ratified under 
pressure and with no enthusiasm for the continued 
maintenance of an American base. 

: * * * 


I have never been quite sure, since I first 
knew Ernest Simon nearly twenty years ago, 
whether he would reach the top of the tree merely 
as the organiser of a great business house or in the 
field of education which has increasingly become 
his chief interest. A highly successful business man, 
a Manchester Town Councillor, he was a memor- 
able Lord Mayor, and was the founder of the 
Wythenshawe housing estate. When he went into 
the House of Commons for a short, and I think, 
rather frustrating period, he had already become 
one of the leading experts in the country on hous- 
ing. He is a director of the Manchester Guardian 
and created with Eva Hubback the Association for 
Education in Citizenship. One of his latest 
ventures is the Universities Quarterly: He has 
only recently joined the Labour Party, but his 
Liberalism was always of a Webbian kind. 
Indeed, for many years it seemed that Ernest 
and Shena Simon were bound to turn into collec- 
tivists, so dangerously had they drunk at the 
Webbian fount. There is something peculiarly 
apt therefore about his appointment as Chairman 
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of the B.B.C. The B.B.C. is a great business 
Organisation, but alsoa cultural, non-profit-making 
“ public concern ’”’—just exactly the kind of or- 
ganisation that all followers.of the Webbs must 
heartily approve. fi , 

A friend from the Continent who was at the 
Royal Garden Party found both beauty and 
amusement in this survival from an ancient 
world. Everything looked lovely, he said, on the 
spacious green lawns that you don’t get anywhere 
else but in England. He could not say much for 
the costumes, however. Some of the ladies of the 
Diplomatic Corps were beautifully dressed, but 
few of the English women had been able to do 
much with their coupons. The exceptions were 
old ladies in heirloom lace, whom he watched 
with astonishment curtseying deeply to Princess 
Margaret Rose. Most of the men, he said, had 
obviously hired their clothes for the afternoon. 
Their morning coats did not fit, and they carried 
their hats as if they feared that they would not 
fit either. The food and drink was of the usual 
cocktail party variety, but there was gold plate in 
the King’s tent. He was, however, immensely 
impressed by Queen Mary. He said he at last 
saw the incarnation of his dream of a Queen out 
of a fairy tale. 

* * 

I meant to do a lot of work on Sunday night, 
but after the 9 o’clock news I found myself 
listening to James Stephens talking about the 
enjoyment of life, “‘ whatever that is.” He said 
he didn’t know what life was except breathing and 
eating and drinking and moving about, and the 
first three were easy. And then he began to talk 
poetry, about how he identified himself with cats 
and dogs and with a bush that some people might 
think an unconscious object, but which he knew 
had decked itself out regardless, with as many 
leayes and as much bloom as it could create 
without killing itself. Perhaps when I have read 
this extraordinary and imaginative broadcast 
several times I’ll know just what James Stephens 
meant. To me, it meant that when you get down 
to it, however sophisticated the world grows, the 
only happiness comes from the physical world of 
which we are all part, even if we try to be 
philosophers. But James Stephens may have 
meant something quite different. 

* *x * 


I have now received evidence which seems 
finally to settle the argument about the quality 
of “‘ mousetrap’”’ cheese. A friend found that 
mice were raiding his larder. Before he went 
abroad for a week, he put all his food stores in 
closed tins, set a trap on the floor and baited it 
with a large piece of rationed cheese. When he 
returned, the trap was not sprung, the cheese 
was untouched. Instead, the starving mice 
had nibbled away the wood all round the edge 
of the trap. CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


A 5/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to Vera Williams. 

Paste entries.on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.r. 


Just before the war she became “ morally 
rearmed ” by joining the Oxford Group and was 
photographed in a pink negligee with Dr. Buchman. 
—From report on Mae West, News Chronicle. 


The door bell pealed a dozen times to-day in an 
empty flat in a red-bricked building at the corner 
of Scarisbrick-avenue, a tiled alley-way leading to 
the promenade here. There was no answer. 

The callers were flat-hunters, already trying to 
rent the flat of Dr. Clements, the Southport doctor 
who was found dead after the mysterious deaths of 
his four wives. 

And others who rang the bell in his empty flat 
were hoping to buy Dr. Clement’s 10 h.p. car.— 
Report in Daily Express. 


A reporter who went on Thursday night to a 
meeting of the Bristol Union of Freedom was told 
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at the door: “You had better ask the speaker — 
first for permission to report him.” ‘The title of | 
lecture was: ‘‘ The Freedom of the Press.”— 
Repocr in Daily Mad. 
The probation officer said that at one time the 
father had told him that he had of having 
all his own children looked after by relatives so 
that he could devote more time to unwanted 


feecica, nthe eS ee 
here the forces of reaction.” You can 

till you are blue in the face, but you will 
convince any Russian that America is no 


never 
yes cua thy dieddeteahiecotahaian mae 


by Centre or even Right-wing governments. 
Representatives of the working-class—mostly 
Communists but, as in Italy, also Socialists—are 
being pushed out to make way for others. Under 
the guise of “ anti-Communism ” America is in 
fact doing everything to keep working-class and 
other anti-capitalist elements out of control or 
even part-control. 

That is how it looks to the Russians. The 
whole press is teeming with news and comments 
illustrating this state of affairs. Michael Karolyi 
is to-day quoted as saying in almost so many words 
that America is behind the anti-republican plot 
in Hungary. Anti-trade union legislation is in 
full blast in America itself. In Brazil and else- 
where the Communist parties are being outlawed. 
If you talk to Austrians you will find a curious 
reaction: they will say Austria’s tragedy is that 
she has become the pawn in the game of Big 
Power politics. But for the Truman doctrine 
the Austrian problem would probably have been 
settled. For the Russians it is no longer certain 
that the Americans really want a European settle- 
ment on the “compromise” basis. And, the 
Austrians will add, the German assets are not 
question No. One at all. Under the Russian 
formula for German assets the Russians can retain 
180 factories. Under the American formula it 
is 100. It should be possible to reach a com- 
promise. But that is no longer a real problem. 
The Russians simply do not trust the Americans 
with their technique of setting up reactionary 
governments and then supplying them with 
dollar loans. And what goes for Austria goes for 
Hungary and Rumania. Mr. Bevin, before 
leaving Moscow, tried to argue that a Vienna 
Committee set up last month would solve the 
German asset question and “therefore” the 
Austrian problem. This “ therefore ” has become 
nonsense. 

But to return to the question of the Russian 
attitude to Britain. The Russian attitude to the 
capitalist world to-day may be said to be both 
anxious and defiant. There are certain funda- 
mental positions which the Russians will not 
abandon under any circumstances. There are 
certain things for which they will hold out—for 
example the principle of current reparations from 
Germany. Nor are they likely to give up Austria 
until they know more about Truman’s Danubian 
plans. The Russian view is that Marshall’s 
policy of toughness at the Moscow Conference 
misfired. Since then there have been some curious 
currents. There was a clear desire at first to 
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We must have censorship. a 
professional matter I “not intend to discuss it 
here. Only what is perhaps politically si 


do 
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It must be said that despite enormous 
difficulties arising from the war a truly most 
impressive effort has been made in Russia to 


“we are strong but must get much stronger as 
quickly as possible” is being very effectively 
driven home in every possible way. And despite 
everything a certain feeling of pride is being built 
up with the suggestion “ Let them spend their 
dollars on the Turks and Greeks. We can stand 
on our own feet.” It is clear that American 
toughness is increasing Russian touchiness. As 
many see it, Britain had a good chance to put a 


stop, or at any rate, reduce the speed of this 
* to ” race, but missed her chance. Or 
can she still do it ? 
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EGYPT’S POLICY 
ii a@ very revealing interview betw:en 


Prime Minister, and M;. 
‘succeeded as Prime Min 






in Nokrashj 
him again on the breakdown of the Anglo- 


fl 
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’ ‘the unity of the Nile Valley. I notified 
the British Government, through the London 
Embassy. statement was prepared in the first 
half of that . I gave your Government 
plenty of time to make its own solution of the 
problem. You sent us your Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, Lord Alanbrooke. I spoke to him 
frankly about evacuation and the Nile Valley 
But the British would not respond. In Decem- 
ber, 1945, I sent an official note, proposing 

. pues, Fosmcein np : = 
a 3 ‘ our fr 
Seen I remained a supporter of 
negotiations. On March 26 came the demonstra- 
tions, and incidents. N 


opened in kept 
December. When it was made clear to the British 
. : 


of their own, that they would not encourage the 
from Egypt, and, that if 
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General brought matters to a head. I was com- 


- - We cannot be expected to take part 
on the security of the Middle East, and, 
time jeopardise our own security. 


Some meetings followed, and I was compelled 
to make it clear that, unless our point of view 
was we had to refer the matter to 
Uno. But then came a statement from your 
Foreign Office, that the 1936 Treaty ‘ will remain 
in force.’ ” 

Nokrashi spoke swiftly for the first time, show- 
ing no smiles round his mouth. 

“ This means,” he exclaimed, in a different 
tone and pitch, “ that they force us to accept the 
British troops in this country against our will. 


v 


We now came to the question of the evacuation 
being disconnected with the treaty. “In our 


earnest desire,” replied Nokrashi, “‘ to come to 
an ing originally, we did not refer 
then to the evacuation of s as being dis- 


connected with the treaty. t was assumed 
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every document possible to help his case.” 
Just in case I had any wishful delusions, he 


“No doubt about that.” 
as there then no hope at all ? Oh, yes, there 
seemed to be some. i i 


that is poisoning the situation. No doubt about 
it, no’ doubt.” 
We discussed current affairs, and the routine 


_ matters that brought the British Ambassador 


** You evacuate the cities on March 31st, 
and within three weeks the Ambassador comes 
along and says this and that, troubles already, 
and what is worse, you already want to return, 
only three weeks later. Let me cite you recent 
cases that provide an instance of complete mis- 
understanding of the Egyptian point of view. 
You bring troops or civilians from Palestine 
and put them in along the Suez Canal, and you 
ask the Egyptian patrols to protect them because 
you intimate that terrorists have arrived. You 
receive news that terrorists might arrive in 
Egypt, and you suggest that your men might 
come along and at a stretch of nine kilometres 
stop and examine every car. One evening 
three bombs explode in Ismailia. The second 
day you think you find terrorists in Cairo, and 
I am compelled to find the necessary police pro- 
tection, at given points. All this happens because 
you want me to protect some Tommies who 
desire to spend the night in some of Cairo’s 
cabarets. Is this not an absurd situation ?” 

There was silence for a moment, and Nokrashi 
continued, “ You left us only on March 31st. 
Why do you not wait two or three months at least 
tefore you wish the troops back again in Cairo ?” 

Dealing with Egypt’s demand for the repayment 
of the £450,000,000 owing by Great Britain as a 
result of expense incurred in Egypt during the 
Hitler war, Nokrashi said: ‘“‘ Much has been 
said of Egypt’s contribution to the battle. Had 
we contributed only the money to carry on the 
war, that surely would have been a great contribu- 
tion ? We have approached the British about the 
Suez Canal Shares toward clearing the debt on 
two occasions, first in 1945 and then in the 
subsequent negotiations.” 

Was Egypt seriously concerned? “ Yes, we 
must have payment on account,” replied Nokrashi 
with a serious look, “for you must see what 
happens after July 15th. The currency will be 
controlled solely by imports and exports. Now 
our imports are greater than the exports because 
we have not imported for six years, and you have 
taken about £450 millions from our people here, 
and so that if you do not give part of it back to 
us, straight away, we shall be very badly off.” 

On the Sudan the Premier was equally frank 
and direct. The Egyptians had to ask themselves, 


he said, with vehemence of a character that had 
hitherto been absent, “Are the English en- 
the Sudanese to secede or are they 


couraging I i 
-not?” And then with an expressive wave of the 


hand, perhaps contempt for certain promises or 
assurances, ““I am not satisfied with negative 
statement. I want you British to encourage the 
unity and therefore the security of this part of 
the world.” 


We turned to discussions on the plan for- 


regional defence, and I mentioned the British 
Military Mission. It is. known in British circles 
in Egypt that for the Mission, not its personnel 
as individuals, Nokrashi entertains the most firm 


“ We will get a mission as we choose,” he said, 
“and then when your Mission is finished here, 
we will have a new one. We will buy our arms 
as we chcose, we will start factories for small arms 
and heavier material, as we chooze, and we shall 
change the law here for compulsory military 
service: We shall provide money for our defence.’” 
*« While the British military experts were here 
he would not bring in any others. But he had 
been at work ever since 1945 on this subjéct when 
he had prepared his notes on complete, complete, 
military evacuation. *‘ You do not expect us to 
bring in the new experts while the British are 
here, do you? Yes, the new experts will be here 
as soon as the British are out. And they are... 
American. Yes, only Americans now.” 

I hoped for a direct answer to my next question. 
I said “‘ It is said that Russia is to support Egypt’s 
case when and if it comes before Uno. What is 
the position, for you have been naturally 
taking soundings in the capitals of the world ?” 

“This is the first time,” he replied, “‘ that a 
small country is going to Uno against one of the 
Big Four without flirting with anybody. In spite 
of the fact that the break-off in the negotiations 
led people to believe that it would result in an 
outburst of anti-British feeling, the situation in 
Egypt has been maintained with a good will that 
surpasses all expectations.” Nokrashi stretched 
out his hands before me, forgot for a second to 
play with attractive, newly presented yellow beads, 
and said, with a clarity that could not be mistaken 
for a second, “‘ We shall remain like that if you 
treat us as a friend, but if you treat him as an 
enemy I am afraid the Egyptian will say to him- 
self, ‘J shall lose-nothing by changing sides.’” 

GEORGE BILAINKIN 


JAMES AGATE 


At the tributes to Jimmy Agate that I have 
read so far have been written by his fellow 
dramatic critics. But I write as from the ranks 
of Tuscany, being not one of his colleagues, but 
a dramatist, one of his victims. Time and again 
some wilful or idiotic remark of his would leave 
me infuriated, but I could never be angry with 
him long, if only because I enjoyed him as a ripe 
character and knew him to be one of the best 
dramatic critics of this century, a far better critic 
than some of his elders he was fond of quoting. 
(And the fact that he did quote them so often 
proves, to my mind, Agate’s essential modesty. 
Somewhere behind that Café Royal swell there 
still existed the hopeful admiring young man from 
Manchester.) Our first nights can never be the 
same, now that Jimmy Agate has gone. 
Something must be said about his writing 
apart from. dramatic criticism. His novels are 
readable, but they are not the work of a novelist. 
His essays are admirable of their kind, and per- 
haps it is a pity that he did not do more of them. 
But during his last ten years, outside the Theatre, 
he preferred to present himself to the world in 
the vast Ego series. of diaries. These diaries 
are capital reading, and I prophesy here and now 
that they will take their place both as bed books 
and as quarries for the social historian and 
future novelists of manners. But there is one 
good reason why this Ego series will never be 
accepted as one of the great autobiographical 
records, as Agate hoped it would be. The 
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James Agate we meet in these diaries is not the 
whole man, freely and candidly expressing him- 
self, but a character performance, brilliant and 
astonishingly sustained but still a character 
performance. He was not laying himself bare, 
as the great autobiographers have done, but was 
projecting part of himself on to a deliberately 
small if gorgeously illuminated screen. I do 
not say that this was not worth doing—and there 
is indeed a welcome originality in the manner of 
it—but just as the ego is not the self, for we have 
an umconscious as well as a conscious mind, 
so this Ego is not the real James Evershed 
Agate. But reading these diaries, we can cry in 
admiration what Sid Field’s golfer cries in des- 
pair: “ What a performance! ” 

We come closer to the whole man in what he 
did best—his dramatic criticism. Both the 
strength and the weakness of Agate’s criticism 
came from the same source—his essential view 
of the Theatre, its place in his secret inner life. 
It used to be said that drink was the shortest 
way out of Manchester. Now Agate, during the 
early years when a man’s outlook is fixed, wanted 
to escape from Manchester, too, and his magic 
drink was the Theatre. Once the house lights 
were dimmed and the floats were illuminating 
the dusty velvet of the curtain, he could forget the 
cotton. trade, the tall gloomy warehouses, the 
trams groaning beneath their load of hard heads 
and wet mackintoshes. Now for the golden 
voice of Sarah, the sombre sorcery of Irving. 
This was enchantment, with the textile trade 
blotted out, forgotten, until next morning, and 
for ever.afterwards he tried to recapture these 
magical hours. 

This. explains his weakness as a’ dramatic 
critic. He could never see the Theatre as one 
institution among many, as part of our national 
life, as a social activity that must be joined some- 
where, somehow, to the textile trades, to the 
Manchester trams, to the public baths of Salford. 
Curse the fellow—whether the formidable pro- 
phetic Shaw or restless young Jack Priestley— 
who would even remind him that this wonderful 
never-failing toy, this fountain of forgetfulness 
and enchantment, the Theatre, could not exist 
like some Arabian Nights palace, floating in 
mid-air! So he would make haste to denounce 
all plays that even hinted that we live in an 
economic and political society as “ dreary rubbish 
about communal wash-houses.” It was not that 
he refused to think in the playhouse; he could 
be very acute at times ; but he fought desperately 
to keep his magic toy, his private palace of 
illusions, all the moments that renewed for him 
his ardent hopeful youth. Thus, while he was 
clever enough to understand experiment, he 
hated it, if only because it seemed to him to break 
the old spell. Hence his too-frequent references 
to the past, his constant suggestion that every- 
thing in the Theatre was dwindling and fading. 

It was here, too, however, in this secret and 
deeply emotional view of the Theatre, that he 
found his strength as a critic. He never went to 
the playhouse, even when he was old and ailing 
in what seemed to him a world of ruin and 
desolation, merely to do the week’s job. He was 
never blighted by routine and boredom. Still 
under the spell of lost youth and its magical 
moments, still in quest of enchantment, he went 
hungrily to his thousand-and-one first nights, 
eager to praise even the smallest scene, an 
inflection, a glance, if it blew all that smouldered 
in his mind into a blaze. This passion of his, 
which cried “‘ Show me—and I promise you my 
praise,” kept him from being fooled by smooth 
hocum (except during the late “Thirties when 
he over-estimated all American importations) 
and enabled him to pounce like a tiger on any- 
thing, in writing, production or acting that was 
not fine and true. He was not always right or just— 
and certain kinds of plays and certain good actors 
and actresses never found in him an appreciative 
audience—but the passion and close attention 
for what was good were always there and were 
always followed by the generous and artfully 
contrived phrase. No doubt he lived a rum 
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is a grim business these days. 
Half the good p are ted up in films; the 
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grimmer a great glittering chunk 
sense, fun and devilment out of the 
sombre scene now that Ji is no longer 
with us to delight and to i us by turns, 
to fall asleep during our worst scenes, to wake up, 
as few others could, to our best scenes, to lisp and 
to splutter insults and generous commendations. 
We always suspected we had an affectién for the 
man; and now, too late, we know. 
J. B. Prrest_ey 

The Arts and 

Entertainment 


RADIO NOTES 


Iw last week’s competition Mr. Benedict Nicolson 
and those who so brilliantly rose to his occasion 
probably scotched a few real snakes, as well as many 
of those papier m&ché ones that “ spring out of the 
box when the lid is released.” Among the latter I 
should put Mr. Colwin’s inordinately funny elucida- 
tion of w ; and Bimetallism is too definitely a joke for 
the wily planners of the Third to dare to take it on. 
For the same reason, a dose of Ossian is improbably 
pending; but it is not at all impossible that some 
maniacal person should try to foist upon us a jorum 
of Southey; that the wholly delightful Chaucer and 
Langland series should be followed, one day, by an 
excursion into the epics of C. M. Doughty; or that 
some resentful scholar is not already plaguing Mr. 
George Barnes with an opaque discourse entitled 
“Some Disputed Readings in Gower’s Confessio 
Amantis.” And, since we have been subjected to 
Tennyson’s imolerable Queen Mary, why not Talfourd’s 
Ion or one of Landor’s verse dramas ? 

The entries published by Mr. Nicolson were poor 
in two departments: the visual arts and music. Let 
me—belatedly, but as a preventive measure—supply 
a few soporific titles. In the first instance, perhaps, 
“English Alabasters,” and a series of regional 
talks on “ The Dating of Horn Snuff-Boxes.” In 
the second—but here I must enter a caveat. All 
listeners with special interests have the collector’s 
instinct, and to people of thorough-going musical 
tastes almost anything is worth hearing once. On 
this score alone the B.B.C. would have been amply 
justified in broadcasting Berlioz’s Les Troyens, which 
is otherwise seldom performed, even in Paris. Berlioz 
fans are scandalised by the neglect of what one of them 
described (I suspect without having heard it) as “ the 
greatest opera ever written.” I have witnessed two 
productions of it; but even after last week’s splendid 
performance of La Prise de Troie, I should be very 
sorry to have to sustain such a thesis. Frigid and 
bombastic as an historical picture by the Baron Gros, 
Berlioz’s dramatic cantata does not even belong to its 
date, but harks back to the misunderstood classicism 
of the Napoleonic era. Of course the work contains 
passages of great and original beauty; but they are 
comparatively few and short, because nonsensical 
progressions and amateurish harmony quickly spoil 
even the best musical ideas. And can it honestly be 
maintained that Berlioz’s technique of composition 
was sufficient to carry through a work on this scale ? 
Luckily Les Troyens a Carthage, which is still to come, 
contains much better stuff. However, even if one 
considers the design and method of this work utterly 
mistaken, there remains a strong case for performing 
it. But what about operas like Rienzi, Spontini’s 
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operas of Porpora ? 
? No, no! 
Pie ae 
have known how to 
wood as was implied, 
programmes, in any 
gibes so liberally 
resent pleasures 
all importantly from 
their own. If ever the directors lose their sense of the 
imperil the structure they built up with so much 
patience and ingenuity. |§ Epwarp SackviLLe West 
THE THEATRE 
“Ever Since Paradise,” at the New Theatre 
“Edward, My Son,” at His Majesty’s 
“ Angel,” at the Strand Theatre 


Not that the women do not score heavily against the 
men in this delightful comedy of bad manners. The 
men and women in the audience equally enjoy them- 
selves. Not a man who fails to say to himself that 
this is j 
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(one might say) with a harsh stepmother, a whipping 
father and the psychotic child of a mad first wife. 
This fifteen-year-old girl, feeling bitterly unloved, 
slit the throat of her little half-brother whom the 


sullen atmosphere, making the points effectively and 
with restraint. But then the play goes to pieces. The 
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The girl, ) escapes detection at time, 

a gh coe There is no way—or if 

there is the r :s it—of bridging this gap in 
space and time three-quarters of the way through the 
play. The tension lapses as the unities dissolve and the 
production, effective enough while it is simple, lapses 
also into irrelevant, not te say pretentious, frills in an 
attempt to bridge the unbridgeable. Miss Joyce 
‘Redman as the girl cleverly combines the note of 
neurosis with the appearance of a Tenniel illustration. 
Is Annie Get Your Gun a second Oklahoma? 


at 
“The Loves of Joanna Godden,” at the Odeon 
Once more the Cabinet finds itself considering a 
i But why hesitate? Is it a 
of modern government than you may ration 


This particular cut might, 

of course, be unpopular, though hardly more so than 
Its immediate effect 

establish the single 
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queues; each, it seems to me, a step in the 
direction. At the moment any cut (up to sixty 
or seventy per cent) of imports from Hollywood would 
automatically raise the standard of entertainment. 
But—opponents of the cut argue—America would 
retaliate by spoiling the chances of English films in 
America, and in the long run that might tell on the 
quantity of films produced here. It 
» and it might not. First of all, there would 
bigger market to supply here; then, the 
necessity for making films more cheaply would prob- 
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The double programme at the Academy disappoints. 
The Feyder film is seven years old and seems older ; 
unfortunately, it begins with a picture of America 
so weirdly unconvincing that one can’t even begin to 

i i il everything has been left 
and that belongs to an 
The wealthy murderer 
and his rapt secretary (Michele Morgan) flee ever 
northwards, accompanied by a young guide ; they arc 
joined in a mountain cave by an elderly Mounted 
Policeman who has been chasing after; all four are 
now in various stages of hunger, capture, loving and 

It makes, with the scenery and the 
bearskins and the huskies, for strong drama, which— 
to do M. Feyder justice—has its moments of intensity ; 
and, of course, one can’t help warming to the idea of 
Michele Morgan dying in the snows. She does it 
irreproachably, with an inner conviction that almost 
detaches her from her situation. The outdoors has 
been beautifully and dramatically shot. Altogether Lu 
Lei du Nord is far kinder to the eye than to the ear, 
but it wears an.air of resuscitation. 

The Great Promise is a semi-documentary of thc 
Jewish national home as revealed to the homeless 
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"The New Statesman and Nation, June 14, 1947 
_ European by the Zionist. It begins 


with rescue in 
Belsen, and takes us to Palestine in three brief narra- 
tives of a community settlement, a school, and the 
irrigations of the Jordan. These glimpses are more 
revealing than any we have had from films arguing a 
case, and there are passages of considerable beauty 
and interest. The dramatisation of the Jordan 
(narrator, Abraham Sofaer) is the most moving thing 
in a film that just fails, as a whole, to come up to its 


theme. 

The Loves of Yoanna Godden (directed by Charles 
Frend) is one of those nicely-made English adaptations 
from a popular favourite : very nicely made, in this 
case, with Romney Marsh for a setting, and a story of 
sheep-farmers in 1905 that provides some fascinating 
detail. But this story never quite grips, partly 
because several marriages have to be worked out very 
quickly, and partly because the characters remain 
fictious without even the help of printed dialect. 
Miss Geogie Withers hardly impresses us as a likely 
fermer’s daughter, either in manner or speech, though 


{ should like to emphasise that this film carries a strong 
sense of locality, and attracts the onlooker far more 
persuasively than, for example, last week’s Stallion 
Road. Its fault—a common one on the screen—is 
that fat novels do not make the best films. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


BALLET 


Tue particular virtue of the “Ballets des Champs- 
Elysées” now at the Winter Garden Theatre is an 
extreme elegance of imagination that reminds one of 
such past delights as Les Matelots, Jeux d’Enfants 
and Cotillon. To compare this French company with 
our Sadler’s Wells would be as unprofitable as to 
compare a soufflé with a sirloin. Next week we 
hope to consider the new works in the repertory, and 
particularly Le feune Homme et la Mort, a startlingly 
successful ballet contrived by MM. Cocteau and Petit. 
Now there is space only to state that M. Babilée is 
dancing better than ever, and to recommend every- 
one who cares for ballet to go to the Winter Garden 
Theatre, and to avoid the front rows of the stalls, 
from which the dancers’ feet are invisible. 
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HARRINGAY 


Aways ready for something new, I set out for 
Harringay Arena in a mood of hopeful curiosity ; 
undoggy readers may care to know that the journey 
is a simple one, which can be accomplished in a clear 
half-hour from Piccadilly Circus by way of a tube 
station called Manor House. But if they decide to 
go by car, they must remember that this is the luxury 
world of commercial sport, which thinks nothing of 
a half-crown parking fee. Seats themselves are 
reasonable enough: from one-and-sixpence to ten 

The Arena is a very large construction of wood, 
glass and metal: something like an Albert Hall 
squashed oblong, with a low roof and no boxes 
The orchestra plays on a bandstand in the middle ; 
there is no echo and the extreme resonance of the 
acoustics is rather agreeable than otherwise—so 
long as the music remains soft. But let the conductor 
unleash a big orchestral tutti and everything at once 
becomes a confused blur, which renders the first 
bar of any sudden piano passage almost completely 
inaudible. Fuller houses may well have the effect 
of shortening the over-long reverberation period ; 
the auditorium holds over 10,000 people, and was 
less than half full on the opening night. More 
serious, however, than the reverberation is the barrage 
of extraneous noise. Every 30 seconds the huge 
arena clock emits'a metallic clanking ; unidentifiable 
objects flap and rattle in the wind ;. and through the 
apparently unshuttable doors something drifts in 
which sounds like a perpetual counting of change and 
washing-up of tea-cups. Eliminate all these ; count 
the passing aeroplane as a piece of bad luck; pray 
that you never get a rain-storm on the glass roof; 
and there still remains one other objection, which 
I should have supposed insuperable, to the use of the 
Harringay Arena as a concert hall. Straight opposite 
its entrance is an L.N.E.R. station called Harringay 


It seems a pity that so 
ambitiously conceived a venture as this new London 
Musical Festival (the first, we are told, of an annual 
series) should be thwarted at the outset by obstacles 
which could have been pointed out to the promoters 
by any concert-goer with a little common sense. But 
common sense has become what courage was once 
supposed to be: the rarest of the virtues. 

DS8MOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


THE DUAL KINGDOM 


[The title of King Emperor will be dropped. It is 
assumed that the King will become King of Hindu- 
stan and King of Pakistan—News item.] 
Partition-in India to-day is received 

With national gloom fatalistic, 

But the Viceregal plan, it is widely believed, 

Gives grounds for a view optimistic. 

Though riots may rage from Madras to Lahore, 

And strife from Bombay to Bhutan, 

The Hindustan monarch will never make war 

On the ruler of Pakistan. 


Now Congress and League are to stand on their own 
With a dual Dominions Charter, 

Wise Jinnah won’t mount the Mohammedan throne, 
Nor Nehru be hailed Imperator. 

Though the Raj will depart like the mighty Moghul, 
And the Empire of proud Genghis Khan, 

The Hindustan monarch united will stand 
With the ruler of Pakistan. 


Though India’s partition may fail to end 
Her traditional communal drama, 
Though Allah’s crusaders once more may descend 
On the massed congregations of Brahma, 
Though the dissident Rajah may get out of hand, 
And the Ameer, the Sikh and Afghan, 
The ruler of Hindustan ever will stand 
With the monarch of Pakistan. 
SAGITTARIUS 


Correspondence 


NORTHERN IRELAND DEMOCRACY 


Sir,—The Minister of Home Affairs in Northern 
Ireland suggests that the Special Powers Act is 
justified, because its use has. prevented disorders. 
Of course, it may well be true that a number of the 
powers taken were necessary in 1922. Indeed, had 
they existed eight years before, the Government of 
that day would have found them particularly useful 
to use against the Unionist armed volunteers of that 
period. 

The Special Powers Act was originally designed to 
defend the Government of Northern Ireland against 
that type of military pressure which the Unionists 
had so successfully, such a short time before, applied 
against the British Government, but these conditions 
have now gone and the rioters in recent years have 
by no means all come from the I.R.A. side. Let me 
take just one example. 

The Special Powers Act contains a provision by 
which the Northern Ireland Government can prohibit 
a Coroner’s Inquest. Originally this provision was 
justified by the Attorney-General who said “ we cannot 
shut our eyes to the fact that there are some areas 
where the Coroners are not in sympathy with us, 
where they are absolutely hostile to us.” But this 
argument does not explain the continued retention 
of this provision. It is only understandable when one 
recalls that in 1935 the Belfast Coroner, a Protestant 
Government appointment, felt compelled to condemn 
the Unionist and Orange part in the riots. At the 
inquest on riot victims, he said, “ The poor people who 
commit these riots . . . are influenced almost entirely 
by the public speeches of men in high and responsible 
positions. ... It is not good Protestantism to preach 
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a gospel of hate and enmity towards those who differ 
from us in religion and politics. ... Yet so-called 
leaders of public opinion in high and responsible 
positions, by their inflammatory speeches of enmity 
towards those differing from them in religion, provoke 
and inflame party passions, with the result that breaches 
of. the peace occur.” ‘The Special Powers Act, how- 
ever, is never used against such persons. 

Mr. Warnock’s argument was that the Special 
Powers Act was intended to prevent rule by the gun. 
It is interesting to note that shortly after he became 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Home 
Affairs, a question was asked in the Northern Irish 
House of Commons about a well-known Unionist who, 
at a public meeting, had advised Orangemen “ to beg, 
berrow or steal a revolver, rifle or gun as they would 
be likely to need them in the near future.” In reply 
the Home Secretary did not deny the words were 
used, he merely dismissed them as “one of those 
exuberant oratorical flights which are not uncommon 
at political meetings.” 

Mr. Warnock implies that he would like, if possible, 
to repeal the Special Powers Act, but that is not the 
attitude of the Northern Ireland Government’s 
Attorney-General. As recently as February, 1947, he 
said in the Northern Irish House of Commons, “ I say 
the abnormal times have not yet passed away, and I have 
not the slightest hope or expectation that they ever will 
pass away, until there is a complete change on the part 
of a section of this population in their attitude towards 
this Government. ... To my mind the need for this 
Act and the Regulations made thereunder will never 
pass away for the reason that totally false ideals are 
held up to the young and enthusiastic people . . . 
perhaps in’ §0 or 100 years it might be proper for the 
Minister of Home Affairs to think of repealing this 
Act.” 

Mr. Warnock says the Act has never been used for 
political purposes, but the local evidence collected for 
the National Council of Civil Liberties by a Com- 
mittee presided over by Mr. S. Porter, K.C. (now Lord 
Justice Porter), found the exact opposite was the case 
and the National Council of Civil Liberties Report 
quotes a number of instances where flagrant political 
use of Special Authorities Powers were made. For 
example, an unemployed demonstration was pro- 
scribed by the Home Minister and the organiser was 
“excluded” under a Special Powers Order from 
Northern Ireland. When Sean Murray, Secretary of 
the Northern Irish Communist Party, was addressing 
a meeting (which had not been proclaimed as unlawful 
or otherwise prohibited) the police entered with drawn 
revolvers, served him with an Exclusion Order and 
forced him to board a train for Dublin. 

Mr. Warnock says that I am wrong in suggesting 
that there is bias against the employment of Roman 
Catholics in the public service. Previously, in 
Northern Ireland, Ministers have been to some pains 
to explain that despite the provisions of the Consti- 
tution, they had maintained just this bias. Speaking 
in 1935 at a mass meeting of Orange Lodges, Mr. 
Andrews, afterwards Prime Minister and then Minister 
of Labour said, “‘ Another allegation made against the 
Government and which is untrue, is that of 31 porters 
at Stormont 28 are Rotman Catholics. I have investi- 
gated the matter and have found that there are 30 
Protestants and only one Roman Catholic, there only 
temporarily.” As far back as 1925, Sir E. M. Archdale, 
then Minister of Agriculture, defended himself in the 
same way—* I have 109 officials, and, so far as I know, 
four of them are Roman Catholics, three of whom were 
Civil Servants turned over to me, whom I had to 
take on when we began.” 

The present Prime Minister, Sir Basil Brooke, 
advised everyone at an Orange mecting in 1933 not 
to employ a single Catholic, and a year later on being 
challenged on it replied, ““ What I said was justified. 
I recommended people not to employ Roman Catholics 
who were 99 per cent disloyal.” Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is a little naive of Mr. Warnock not to 
understand there may be a reluctance on the part of 
the Roman Catholics to enter the public service, 

One further quotation from an Independent Unionist 
shows how why to a considerable section of public 
opinion even the regular police are regarded as a 
partisan Protestant force. He said: “ We are told 


this is a Protestant Parliament for Protestant people, and 
here ve have a Prote:tant Alderman walking in the 
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continued, whilst it is palpably obvious 
tinuance is brought about by the interplay of a small 
ring of vested interests. The large vote for the Labour 
candidate, a self-confessed Home Ruler, in the recent 


Ireland taken as a whole. 

In 1936, the National Council for Civil Liberties 
called attention to the far-reaching and undemocratic 
policy enshrined in the Special Powers measure, the 
provisions of which could be used against 
numbers of other people besides the members of the 
I.R.A. The story of Belfast administration since 1922 
given in such a work as Dorothy Macardle’s The 
Irish Republic, does not lend confidence to the 
administration of this Act by the present Stormont 
legislature. 

The contention that Ireland will not find a peaceful 
foundation for administration until it is united and 
free is not one which comes from Catholic lips alone. 
As a Unitarian minister, I am following the outlook 
of the Uniterian John Mitchel in making this con- 
tention and thus resisting the viewpoint of Mr. 
Warneck, Mr. J. M. Andrews, Sir Basil Brooke and 
the various other interests at the momert prevailing 
at Stormont. I cannot agree for one moment that 
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must always be in 


unable to afford Black Market prices, have to exist on 
lentils and macaroni. 


realise how sane the Government of England is, 
compared with the rest of Europe. 
16a Great Russell Mansions, Joan H. M. Rog 
London, W.C.1. 


S1r,—As a single man, who has shopped and cooked 
for himself for years on one ration book, may I say 
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It would seem to me that it is the distribution which« 
is at fault. Friends in other parts of the country have 


complained of a shortage of soap for instance. This is 
by no means plentiful but has always been 
enough to meet our needs. 

So I can quite agree with Critic’s statement, 
although as the wife of 2 working man bringing in 
between £4 10s. and {5 per week with two children 
to keep, I find there is one snag. More and more 


AUTHORS AND THE B.B.C. 


_Sm,—The Society of Authors, in demanding 
higher fees for scripts from the B.B.C. claims to be the 
champion of the Young Writer. But if young writers 


that my experience entirely confirms Critic’s views compare the fees they receive from giving a talk on 
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There resulted a strong Labour Club, in opposition 
to the Conservatives and the Liberals on the one 
hand, and in contra-distinction to the now Com- 
munist-dominated Socialist Club on the other. It 
is to be hoped that wherever possible Labour 
supporters in other Universities will follow Oxford’s 
example and organise themselves into distinct Labour 
organisations. They will find the National Associa- 


think, in one respect unjust. He suggests that before 
Sir Gowland’s discovery of vitamins in 1912, hunger 
was merely regarded as a problem to be met by Poor 
Relief, the Salvation Army or Lady Bountiful. A 
study of the views of any serious Liberal or Labour 
_ teformer in the decade before Sir Gowland’s discovery 
shows that this statement is not only unhgenerous but 
wrong. To give an example fresh in my mind— 
Mr. Jowett’s magnificent tussle in Bradford to feed 
the children, admirably described by Mr. Brockway, 
took place nine years before 1912. Writing in 1909 
Lord Bryce thought that one of the few hopeful por- 
tents for the twentieth century was “the stronger feeling 


- 


responsibility for the less fortunate sections of the 
the field of civic action.” 


As a nation we are i obeisance 
to “the scientist” and “the expert.” A study of 
history would, however, suggest that while social 


of forbidden books. I have not seen the Index itself ; 
but the anonymous “ Enquiry Bureau” in a recent 
issue of the Universe (the Roman Catholic newspaper) 
warmly defends both the Jndex as an institution and 
in particular the inclusion in it of Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 

House of Commons. Tom Driperc 


PAUL NASH 


Srr,—In memory of the late Paul Nash a volume 
illustrative of his development as a painter is now 
being prepared. The book, which I am editing, has 
been based on a scheme which had been drawn up by 
Paul Nash himself some time before his death, though 
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certain alterations naturally had to be made in view 
of its memorial character. 

In order to make the volume of the greatest possible 
use to scholars, we are anxious to include a full list 
of all the paintings which were exhibited by Mr. Nash 
during his lifetime and have since passed into private 
collections. I should be most grateful if, through the 
medium of your columns, I might ask any of your 
readers who have in their possession oil paintings, 
watercolours or drawings by Paul Nash, to com- 
mumnicate with me c/o Messrs. Percy Lund Humphries 
and Co., 12 Bedford Square, W.C.1, and I will then 
send to them a list of the details concerning the 
pictures in their possession which will be needed for 
the catalogue. When this material has been collated, 
it will be possible to see whether a catalogue raisonné 
can be attempted. Marcor E. Eartes 


EXCHANGE PAPERS 


Sir,—In reply to a letter of mine which the Editor 
of the American Nation was kind enough to publish 
I have the addresses of many Americans who would 
like to exchange their read copies of the Nation or 
the New Republican for the New STATESMAN AND 
NATION and im some cases for the Economist or a 
progressive News letter. 

This appears to be an excellent opportunity of 
getting a better understanding between our countries 
—would it might be done with Russia as well !— 
and I should be pleased to send an address to any of 
your readers who care to send me a stamped addressed 
envelope. 

17 Forest Court, 

Snaresbrook, E.11. 


WAR OF THE HEMISPHERES 


Sm,—Thank you for Mr. Calder’s outspoken 
article “ War of the Hemispheres.” It shows con- 
clusively the utter folly of engaging in any sort of 
power-politics—for this country at any rate. It 
should be compulsory for all Cabinet Ministers as 
well as for all Service Chiefs to read it. Let them 
prove the facts mentioned by Mr. Calder to be wrong 
and to refute his arguments—if they can. The article 
should be widely distributed in pamphlet form. 

L. ROSENBERG 
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THe 48th ordinary general meeting of the 
June lith in London. 
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DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY 


MOST SATISFACTORY ACCOUNTS. 


Co., Ltd. was held on 


fundamentaliy affected the world rubber 
position sinee the beginning of the war. 











of 28} per cent., less tax, on the ordinary 
shares, making 30 per cent. During the past 
12 years £315,606 had been ploughed 
into the business. This represented a per- 
centage of 49} per cent. of the total profits 
earned after payment of tax and amounted 
to almost one and a half times the total 
issued ordinary capital of the company. 
The board had always been on the look- 
cut for businesses of the it type through 
which they would be enabled to expand their 
activities and to make full use of their own 
extensive research facilities. Accordingly, 
during the past few months, they had ae- 
quired the entire issued capital of the follow- 
ing five companies: Associated British Cellu- 
Allied Paints and Chemicals, 


I 


jose, Ltd.; 
Ltd.; ©ecil Oliver, Ltd.; A. Learner and 
0, Ltd., and Wembley Paint Co., Ltd., 


ll of. which were actively and - success- 
fully engaged in the production of paints, 
ustrial finishes and metal 

oducts. Their acquisition would enable 
® company to give an 
wehensive service to all users of these 


The ‘Report was adopted. 





Sir J. George Beharrell, D.S.0., the chair- 
man, in the course of his 
accounts 


part of 


work 
our staff in Malaya under most difficult 
conditions 


ring the past year important develop- 
have taken place in the rubber mar- 
world. So far as this country 
producing areas are concerned, 
completely freed from Govern- 
1 with effect January ist, 
uying by the U.S.A. Government 
m the Sist March, but control 
. I feel that we have 
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ALL TYRES SOLD. 

We sold all the tyres we could make, and 
in this connection you will be interested to 
know that the number of miles run by 
public service. vehicles on Dunlop tyres was 
greater in 1946 than in any previous year 
in the company’s history. 

Production is our country’s greatest need 
to-day. We have laid our plans to increase 
Dunlop productivity: and extend Dunlop 
activities, as and when supplies of fuel, 
labour and materials permit. Organisation 
throughout the world, excluding (as for the 
moment we must) Germany and Japan, is 
well equipped to face whatever difficulties 
and opportunities the future may provide. 

Turning to the position which faces 
Britain as a whole, 1 need not remind you 
that our over-riding need is for a great in- 
erease of Imports in order to pay for 








private individual 
limited company 
bo tietriaties 
employed 


essential rts and to maintain our ployer 
standard ef life. This position is becoming 
daily more and more fully recognised. We 
have the necessary skill in management, de- 


These all value the 
unrivalled services of the 


Midland Bank Limited 


sign and craftsmanship; our reputation for 
fair dealing and for heh quality stands as 
high as ever; and I am convinced that as 
soon as these engaged im our factories 
realise that production is not going te be 
continually held up by failure of essential 
8 ies, they will respond to the Nation's 
need, and we shall a e an output per 
worker surpassing in volume and value for 
any that has been accomplished 
eountry before. 
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The report was adopted. 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Tue present century has seen the 

of many new approaches to the problems of 
social anthropo 
travellers’ accounts of the apparently oo 
customs of so-called primitive peoples has 
our lifetime been developed into something 
approaching an exact science, the findings of which 
can no longer be ignored by anyone seriously 
concerned with the solution of the urgent problem 
of worid integration. 

Between the two world wars sociologists began 
to realise that no particular trait of culture 
could be properly understood apart from its 
general setting ; that it is necessary to understand 
not only the individual as he lives within the 
framework of his own particular culture, but also 
that culture as the individual lives it. This 
would seem to be no more than common sense ; 
nevertheless, far too many of us still insist upon 
judging the behaviour of foreign peoples by our 
own standards; we are surprised when that 
people’s reaction to a given set of circumstances 
differs from what our own would be. It seems, 
for instance, incredible that the Japanese should 
be treating the members of the occupation army 
almost as honoured guests when we, in similar 
conditions, would react in a quite different 
manner. 

It was an American anthropologist, Dr. Ruth 
Benedict, who first made a serious study of the 
relation between the individual and his culture, 
of the attitudes controlling individual and group 
behaviour. In her first book, Patterns of Culture 
(published in 1934), she advanced the theory 
that in nearly every society certain emotional 
controls and certain ideal standards of conduct 
prevail, and that these account for much which 
seems to us abnormal when looked at from the 
standpoint of our own civilisation. 

Her method is to record the details of daily 
life, many of which at first appear to be unrelated, 
and arrange them into a synthesis. To those 
who have never tried it this may seem to present 
no particular difficulty. In the business of 
daily life, however, so many things are taken for 
granted. Most of us act instinctively; in 
accordance, in fact, with the pattern of our own 
particular culture; we do not think of the 
reasons for a line of action. But once the pattern 
of a culture has been uncovered, the relative 
importance of its various components can be 
seen in a different and brighter light. 

In her new book, The Chrysanthemum and the 
Sword (Secker and Warburg. 12s. 6d.), Dr. 
Benedict has described the pattern of Japanese 
culture, and in doing so has given a lucid explana- 
tion of what it is that makes Japan a nation of 
Japanese, and why they behave as they do. She 
has noted the habits that are expected and taken 
for granted, and has given a very clear account of 
“those situations when any Japanese can count 
on courtesy and those situations when he cannot, 
when he feels shame, when he feels embarrassed, 
what he requires of himself.” The title of the 
book refers to the apparently dichotomous 
character of the Japanese, who give an honoured 
place to actors and artists, have a fondness for 
the cultivation of chrysanthemums, yet are also 
devoted to the cult of the sword, and can thus 
accord the warrior a high place in their social 
hierarchy. But this peculiarity is only seen as 
a dichotomy when Japanese culture is judged by 
western standards, and one of the great merits 
of this book is that it succeeds in rationalising 
what is, to those who have never lived among the 
Japanese, the most puzzling of contradictions. 
Nevertheless, as Dr. Benedict points out, “‘ both 
the sword and the chrysanthemum are a part of 
the picture. The Japanese are, to the highest 
degree, both aggressive and unaggressive, both 
militaristic and aesthetic, both insolent and polite, 
rigid and adaptable, submissive and resentful of 
being pushed around, loyal and treacherous, 
brave and timid, conservative and hospitable to 
new ways. They are terribly concerned about 


sanctions behind these actions and opinions. We 
had to put aside for the moment the premises on 
which we act as Americans and to keep ourselves 
as far as possible from leaping to the easy con- 
clusion that what we would do in a given situation 
was what they would do.” 

Luckily the literature about Japan is enormous ; 
fortunate, too, the United States contains some 
100,000 people of Japanese ancestry, and it was 
largely from these people, many of whom had 
received at least some part of their education in 
Japan itself, that Dr. Benedict obtained most of 
her information. The majority of them have by 
no means a perfect knowledge of Japanese, and 
can express themselves better in English. Never- 
theless they have a natural “feeling” for the 
customs and behaviour of the people to whom by 
race they belong, and many of them are now 
playing an important part in the army of occupa- 
tion. From the people of the United States they 
have, in one way and another, received a pretty 
raw deal and it is therefore all the more grati- 
fying to note that Dr. Benedict makes a special 
point of testifying to their help and kindness 
when she was gathering material for this book. 
In the circumstances it could not have been 
written without them; but it is necessary to 
point out that such shortcomings as it possesses 
(and the author herself is well aware of the 
handicap under which she was forced to work) 
are due very largely to this source of information. 

The main thesis which runs, like a thread, 
right through the book, is based on a study of 
certain fundamental obligations which every true 
Japanese acknowledges. The carrying out of 
these obligations implies certain reciprocal 
behaviour, and it is the working out of these two 
complementary attitudes in the social life of the 
people which forms the basis of the Japanese 
pattern of culture. Once the way in which they 
operate is understood, much that to the occidental 
seems meaningless and out of character is seen 
in its proper perspective. 

On is a Debt and must be repaid, but in Japan 
all repayments are regarded as falling into another 
category entirely. The Japanese find our morals, 
which confuse these two cat ies in our ethics and 
in our neutral words like obligation and duty, as 
strange as we would find financial dealings in some 
tribe whose language did not separate “‘ debtor ” 
from “‘ creditor ” in money transactions. To them 
the primary and ever-present indebtedness called 
on is worlds apart from the active, bowstring-taut 
repayment which is named in a whole series of other 
concepts. A man’s indebtedness (om) is not virtue ; 
his repayment is. Virtue ins when he dedicates 
himself actively to the job of gratitude. 

Arising out of on is the reciprocal obligation of 
giri. This is of two kinds. First of all there is 
giri which one owes to the world ; secondly, that 
which is due to oneself. In the first category are 
such matters as duties to a liege-lord; duties to 
the affinal family ; duties to people who are not 
blood relations. What the author calls “ Giri-to- 
one’s-own-name,” which might be described as 
a Japanese version of the German conception of 
die Ehre, includes such things as the duty to 
clear one’s reputation of insult or imputation of 
failure, and the duty to fulfil the Japanese pro- 
prieties, such as observing the correct respect- 
behaviour, not living above one’s station in life, 
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curbing all displays of emotion on inappropriate 
occasions, and so on. 

One particularly valuable result of Dr. Bene- 
dict’s method of approach is that here, and for the 
first time, is what seems to me a correct judgment 
on the status of women in Japan, . 

The daughter-in-law comes into the household 
as a . It is her duty to learn how her 
mother-in-law likes to have things done and then 
to learn to do them. In many cases the mother- 
in-law Ly explici om Bripend. poor ag the 

' young wife is not near r $0 

Tad ts other come Ke abe te tetera’ at: che as 

considerable jealousy. But, as the Japanese saying 

» “the hated daughter-in-law keeps bearing 

ed grandchildren,” and ko (filial piety) is 
therefore always-present. The daughter-in- 
law is on the surface watasle-oleamave, but 
generation after generation these mild and charming 
creatures grow up into mothers-in-law as exacting 
and as critical as their own mothers-in-law were 
before them. They cannot express their aggres- 
sions as young wives, but they do not therefore 
become genuinely mild human beings. In later 
life they turn, as it were, an accumulated weight of 
resentment against their own daughters-in-law. 

Foreign observers, from Lafcadio Hearn and 
Pierre Loti omwards, have generally mis- 
interpreted the Japanese female character. They 
have failed to recognise what lies beneath the 
required facade of extreme modesty and apparent 
submission to the male. They have, moreover, 
not realised that in conventional Japanese society 
a marriage is contracted for family reasons and the 
procreation of children; it has little connection 
with the state of love as we understand it. This 
does not necessarily mean, however, that Japanese 
women find no happiness in a status which t 
a western woman would seem intolerable. In 
recent months we have heard much about the 
changed status of women which has been brought 
about by the occupation authorities. Neverthe- 
less, in last month’s general election less than 
half of the women exercised their right to vote. 
We might do well to remember that democracy 
can take many forms and that our task now is not 
to force the Japanese to adopt our (or rather the 
American) version of it, but to help them to adapt 
it to their own particular needs. 

With the general findings of this book I am 
in complete agreement ; but in some of the detail, 
presumably obtained from her American-Japanese 
informants, I believe Dr. Benedict has gone 
astray. It is, for example, not correct’ that 
“< Japanese are especially shocked at adult passive 
homosexuality in the United States,” since this 
particular inversion is extremely common, 
especially among Kabuki actors. Nor are male 
geisha necessarily homosexual. 

In my opinion Dr. Benedict tries at times’ to 
push her theories too far ; to see the workings of 
on or giri in every, even the most trivial, mani- 
festations of Japanese life. I cannot believe, 
for instance, that “even the acceptance of a 
cigarette from a person with whom a man has 
previously had no ties makes him uncomfortable.” 
I doubt if it even occurs to him that he is thus 
entangling himself in the intricacies of on. If 
this were true the Japanese would not, as they 
now do, openly cadge for cigarettes from members 
of the occupation army. 

My only real criticism of this book, and it is 
more a criticism of the method in general, is that 
Dr. Benedict assumes that all Japanese conform 
to the pattern of their culture. There are, of 
course, misfits in every society, and my own 
experience leads me to believe that the pro- 
portion in Japan is very much higher than 
elsewhere. These non-conformists are likely 
to play an important part in the reorganisation of 
their country ; but we must be careful to realise 
that they are nevertheless a minority ; the people 
we have to keep a watch on ate the huge majority 
who still do conform to the pattern. 

This book is far more than a most stimulating 
guide to the regeneration of Japan. It is that; 
and it is also a contribution to human thought 
and a valuable aid to international understanding. 
There is an urgent need for many more studies 0 
the same kind. JOHN Morris 
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were the Ustache, terrorists trained by Mussolini 
im every art of torture and cruelty. Most galling 
_ peasantry of Serbia, Slovenia, Croatia, Macedonia 
and Bosnia (who would have none with them 
_except volunteers who staked their lives) had as 
enemies the London Government of King Peter. 
They knew of the wireless messages sent to the Pan- 
Serb Mihailovich, instructing him to wait and 
risk no i from the Germans, and they 
knew that officers and, even it seems, Draza 
himself, made terms with the Fascist enemy. 
They knew no shades of guilt. Nothing had 
happened in their lives to make them tolerant. 
They were simple men and women with a single 
in his narrative Colonel Davidson 
summarises their outlook on life. It was at first 
as strange to him, a British officer, as it is still 
ess gy fing lp gamer ken mor 
Washington. Lying in woods, watching the 
smoke rise.as the Fascists fired their villages, 
they did not readily understand why the Allies 
were slow to aid them. ‘The British parachute 
on oe ee 
None them experience 
S xon manners of indifference ; small wonder thcy 
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West some clue. 
were ready to fight to the limit of the super- 
possible. and they would accept amongst 


> generation or two ; 
and after that to build universities and exploit the 


sciences, and that would take several more ; and to 
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abolish obscurantism and illiteracy and blindness 

beastliness, and to put in drains and irrigation 

ic power, and modern means of transport 
steel ploughs... . . 

In this spirit Tito’s army fought. It consisted 

i end of some 400,000 men and women, 

inured to every conceivable hardship, tough 

beyond the reach of our urbanised imagination. 


and, more serious, it meant the escendency of 
the trained and indoctrinated Communist, whose 
hold was naturally strengthened by the post-war 
hostility of the West. A rpeasant, who insisted 
on the job that seemed due to a man of his 


But. the 
of this war—again, I use legend in its 
literal ‘sense—is the foundation of the new 
Yugoslavia. When I was lucky enough, a few 
months after liberation, to visit with Colonel 
Davidson some of the scenes of the fighting he 
describes and to meet some of his partisan friends, 
every village was eager to welcome one who had 
fought its battles and to recall their details of 
common experience, with a bottle of “ rakya,” 
in which to toast the fellowship of the past and 
the future promise of a Yugoslavia in which 
Croat, Serb, Slovene and Macedonian should 
live and work for their liberated fatherland. 

Our tardy recognition of the partisan movement 
and our substantial aid to it in its final stages 
was one of the most hopeful events of the war ; 
men like Davidson were the best ambassadors 
in this strange, savage and splendid land. 
Europe’s tragedy has been that our government 
repented of its wisdom, and so aided those in 
Slav countries who did not want to believe that 
any good thing could come out of the West. 

KINGSLEY MARTIN 


OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES 


Fathers and Children and Rudin. By 
IVAN TURGENEV. Translated by RICHARD HARE. 
Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. 

Penguin Russian Review No. 3. 

Russians and Britons have long admired each 
other’s literature, or rather so much of it as was 
translated, but both sides have relied too much on 
versions which lose most of the poetry and the 
style. For instance Russian admiration for 
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Shakespeare has rested almost wholly 


on his 
human and dramatic qualities and there are very . 


few Russians who have any conception of the 
wealth of our poetical literature. 

Likewise we have known some only of the 
Russian classics and that through the medium of 
translations which generally bear the relation of 
daguerreotypes to the original. For all that we 
must be eternally grateful to Constance Garnett. 
whose translations opened the door to a new 
world over fifty years ago. Even her mannerisms 
have become part of literary hi ¥ 

Mrs, Garnett’s translation 


but they are flat. Only a very knowledgable 
reader could guess that beauty of style is one of 
Turgenev’s greatest qualities. His wonderful 
thumbnail sketches of country scenes become little 
more than interruptions of the narrative. In the 
dialogue the characters tend to lose their individ- 
uality and the whole effect becomes slightly 
unnatural, partly because Russians do sometimes 
say things which are not often said in English, 
but much more because the translation often 
gives the literal equivalent rather than the phrase 
which an English person would use in the same 
context. 

Mrs. Garnett helps to solve the problem of 
remembering Russian names by providing a list 
of characters complete with Christian name, 
surname, patronymic and nickname (her trans- 
literations show incidentally that she was extra- 
ordinarily insensitive to the pronunciation of 
Russian). But would it not be better still to 
adopt whenever possible the western European 
usage of Christian mame and surname only ? 
The use of the patronymic can indeed convey a 
shade of meaning but this is lost on most of those 
who use translations. And why for instance 
cannot the “ Lyesny Institute ” te translated as 
the “‘ Institute of Forestry ” ? 

Russian is a highly inflected language and 
inflections make for compression and for flexi- 
bility in the order of words. Moreover the 
Russian diminutives sometimes convey an over- 
tone which is absent even from our own rich 
English. So the dialogue of the great Russians 


->combines a warmth and pithiness which is 


scarcely translatable. 

Mr. Richard Hare’s Russian scholarhip is 
beyond question and his new version of Turgenev 
will be welcomed. He has, it would seem, very 
sensibly kept Mrs. Garnett’s translation handy 
while preparing his own. The new Turgenev 
is markedly more readable than its predecessor 


leaning her i 

said: “‘ What can we do, Vasya? A son is a piece 
ior slay. Ggath Utd 'k wales or you Waa 2 
ies away it wants ; you 

are like mushrooms growing in the hollow of a tree, 
we sit side by side without moving from the same 
W Vessily ‘Tesmavich wok bls deands from Me & 


ce 
embraced his wife, his friend, as warmly as 
had ever embraced her in his youth; she 
comforted him in his sorrow. 


Wd, 


gets a point which Mr. Hare misses. “ Vassily 
Ivanovich took his hands from his face and clasped 
his wife, his friend, as warmly as he had never 
clasped in youth; she .comforted him in his 
grie Date 

Before writing this article I tried my own hand 
at translating a famous passage from Turgenev’s 
Prose Poems and I am bound to admit that it was 
not an easy task but neither was it impossible. 
The current number of the Penguin Russian 
Review has, amongst other interesting things, 
some translations from Gorky by Mr. Walter 
Morison which show that littl or nothing 
of the quality of idiomatic Russian dialogue 
need be lost in translation. But in trans- 
lating the narrative passages even Mr. Morison 
sometimes gets lost in the long inflected 
sentences and the order of his words tends to 
be un-English. Moreover at the climax of his 
best story he gives us the hero “‘ eating, with an 
ache in my -heart, the porridge with plaice and 
sturgeon in it.” 

There is still room for new versions of Turgenev 
and it is interesting to learn that Mr. George 
Reavey is now working on Fathers and Children. 
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THE CAUSES OF WAR 


War, Sadism and Peace. By Epwarp 
Gover. Allen and Unwin. 9s. 6d. 

. The first three of these essays were published 

in 1933 and to them was added “ An Outline of 

Research,” which is republished in the present 

volume. .Dr. Glover’s thesis is that war and 

peace are waged by individual men, and that 


-we shall not understand the factors responsible 


for either unless we apply the teachings of 
ycho-analysis to the solution of the problem. 
nless we spend as much time and trouble on 
research into infantile aggression and its contro] 
as we spend on, say, cancer research, we shall not 
come anywhere near the prevention of war or 


_ the establishment. of enduring peace. 


The addition. to his earlier essays, some ten 
chapters written between 1938 and 1945, are 


. Dr. Glover’s contribution to his research scheme. 


The same fundamental poi are made: — the 
forces and phantasies destruction to which 
frustration gives rise, the mixture of. sex, aggres- 
sion, and guilt which emerge in sadism and 
masochism, the entanglement of the individual 
in the group, by means of which he can project 
his hate abroad, these are the forces which 
operate behind the scenes. No “ rational” 
considerations can compete with them, because 
“reason”’ is more often their tool than their 
master. If this is so, and I believe Dr. Glover 
to be right, then only research into the nature 
of elementary aggression and the methods 
employed unconsciously to stem the tide will 
help us to prevent another war. Fortunately, 
in addition to the study of child psychology, we 
can investigate cases in which the outbreak of 
legitimised aggression has proved too much for 
* conscience ” to cope with, cases, that is to say, 
of “‘ war neurosis,” and much of Dr. Glover's 
work is concerned with these. Fortunately, too, 
anthropological studies of primitive warfare, 
and its rituals, can throw some light. But let 
no one think that Dr. Glover sounds a note of 
hope. In his view we are still in deepest ignorance 
about the real forces at work, and all we can do 
is to go on researching into a subject which very 
few people seem to take seriously. In his opinion 
aggression is ineradicable; we must aim at 
reducing it as much as possible by removing 
frustration wherever we can, and we must bolster 
up the forces of love by re-establishing family 
solidarity, and the warmth of smaller com- 
munities. 

As to Uno and the hopes based on the horrors 
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The Rock Pool. By Cyr Conno.tiy. Hamish 

- Hamilton. 8s. 6d. : 

Mr. Connolly’s novel, first published in Paris 
ee ae ees ae 
‘age. There are several reasons for this: some of 
the writing has been revised; the setting has 
acquired a period flavour; and, probably more 
important, the sensibility of the reader has 
‘changed. For my part, at any rate, I was dis- 
mayed, when I first read it, by the author’s cruelty 
‘to his characters, his delight in exposing their 
“weaknesses and staging the process of their 
roe en aeagre The sufferings caused by the 
last ian war have been, and still remain, so 
= acsaey ther diesen adeno 
ax mage “ 
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hopefully to. a reaction against 
philosophy, a rehabilitation of pleasure 
and pity. Meanwhile, The Rock Pool can no 
longer shock: compared, for instance, with 
M. Sartre, Mr. Connolly seems all sun and 
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a page in this book that fails to put forth 
heady epithets and adverbs like petals curling 
the stiff, pollened verbs. 
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Manis already established. The obsolescence of 
the parasites whom Mr. Connolly has chosen 
to portray will dispose every young reader against 
his book, make it indeed all but unintelligible. 
Only a few of us presbyopic survivors from 
another civilisation will take to our ageing hearts 
this last cattleya from a greenhouse that now 
extends unheated pipes below a glassless roof. 
RAYMOND MORTIMER 


TOO MUCH KNOWLEDGE 
Machiavelli. By J. H. Wuirrietp. Blackwell. 
16s. : 


A great deal of knowledge can be as dangerous 
a thing as a little. Professor Whitfield’s book 
proves it; it is a warning to all professors and 
learned persons. It is an exasperating book, for 
nothing is more exasperating than to see someone 
waste his gifts and his opportunity. There is 
place for a reassessment of Machiavelli in English 
and Professor Whitfield has all the apparatus 
necessary for making it. He knows everything 
that there is to know about Machiavelli, his 
contemporaries, and the history of his times. 
And he is not merely an expert in a narrow field 
of history and literature ; his book shows that the 
net of his knowledge is immense. Unfortunately 
he and his book are hopelessly and inextricably 
entangled in it. 

The book has almost every fault with which 
learning can load the printed page. The style 
uggests a snake which has tied itself into a 
thousand knots and then got its tail into its 
mouth. The knots in Professor Whitfield’s style 
are an infinite series of parentheses, diversions, 
quotations, references. In this maze it is almost 
impossible for the reader to keep his head and 


. find his way, and when one comes to the end of a 


paragraph, one continually has to go back to the 

inning and re-read it in the vain hope of seeing 
the meaning through the learning. The book’s 
thesis is unitary and simple; it is that the 
universal belief that Machiavelli was machiavellian 
is a complete misunderstanding and misreading 
of his writings and that now for the first time what 
he really said and meant and preached will be 
interpreted and explained to us by Professor 
Whitfield. The interpretation and explanation 
are useless for the great majority of English 
readers, because Professor Whitfield relies 
largely on quotation from Machiavelli and other 
Italian authors, quotes in the original, and does 
not translate. But even if ome can translate 
the quotations, one is not much the better off, 
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because more often than not in the general maze 
One cannot grasp their relevance. 

Like the snake, too, Professor Whitfield gets 
the tail of his argument firmly fixed in its mouth 
and we go round and round and round in a 
knotted circle. My knowled of Machiavelli and 
his commentators is to the essor’s as zero to 
infinity, and it is therefore presumptuous for me 
to say that I think he the universal 
misinterpretation of Machiavelli and understates 
the machiavellianism of Machiavelli. His obses- 
sion for proving every commentator wrong leads 
him continually to break off an explanation of 
what Machiavelli really said or meant in order to 
deplore the errors of Niebuhr or Tommasini. 
In so far as I can understand the positive part of 
Professor Whitfield’s thesis, it seems to maintain 
that Machiavelli was a passionate patriot and 
idealist, and therefore the opposite of miachia- 
vellian. He seems to me to be wrong on two 
fundamental points. He exaggerates, I think, the 
amount of machiavellianism which in modern 
times is attributed to Machiavelli, and he is 
therefore often engaged in the task of constructing 
an Aunt Sally in order to have the pleasure of 
knocking the pipe out of her mouth. On the 
other hand there is in Machiavelli’s political 
philosophy an attitude towards politics which 
rightly has made him the prophet and inspiration 

of all who follow or excuse Realpolitik and the 
crimes perpetrated in its name. After reading 
Professor Whitfield, I re-read The Prince, and 
it seemed to me that the Professor ignores this 
attitude or has buried it somewhere in the maze. 
LEONARD WOOLF 


WITCHES AND ROUNDHEADS 


Four Centuries of Witch Beliefs. By R. 
Trevor Davies. Methuen. 15s. 


Was the fear of witchcraft one of the motives 
that caused the Great Rebellion ? In plain words, 
were Puritans moved to overthrow King Charles 
because his government would give them no 
protection against witches? The suggestion 
seems far-fetched: the facts, none the less, as 
Mr. Trevor Davies piles them up with elaborate 
documentation, deserve consideration. He shows 
that the organised, militant fear and persecution 
of witches was a relatively late development in 
English history; that it was imported from the 
Continent with Calvinism in Elizabeth’s reign ; 
that it was fostered’ chiefly by books, pamphlets 
and sermons; that its focus was in Cambridge 
and that it was chiefly the educated class which 


it obsessed. Meanwhile, James I, after his 
igating some manifest frauds 


men or their families on the Parliamentary side 
were personally involved in- notorious witch 
cases ; for example, the Fairfax family, the Earl 
of Essex, and the Earl of Warwick. They 
believed that they or their kinsmen had actually 
suffered disease or death through witchcraft. 
From Prynne to Richard Baxter, the leading 
Presbyterian divines held the same beliefs. 
Mr. Davies concedes that there is no- direct 
evidence about Cromwell’s opinions, one way 
or the other, and his conjectures about them are 
flimsy. He omits to inquire whether the Left 
wing of the movement, which, had turned. its 
back on Geneva, was equally tainted. The 
Levellers, who would allow capital punishment 
only for murder, certainly were not. Walwyn’s 
favourite reading was Montaigne and Lucian, 
and Overton was a decided rationalist. In the 
New World, while Puritan Boston and Salem 
revelled in this persecution, at New Plymouth 
the Pilgrim Fathers, who were Brownists, never 
executed a witch. 

Then was the fear of witchcraft a serious 
political factor in causing the Rebellion? Had 
the fear been as powerful as Mr. Davies supposes, 
it must have found some organised expression. 
The King’s policy of leniency would have been 
assailed in the debates of the Long Parliament. 
In the pamphleteering case against Charles’s 
record, this reason for opposing him with arms 


1H 
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would have figured fo taeker aakos as illegal taxes, 
po sok pre methods. Finally, the 
» if their fear had been as obsessive as 
tions to t, suppression 
of witchcraft. In all his voluminous evidence, 


i 


. Mr. Davies has produced not a single debate, 


pamphlet or petition on these lines. That, 
surely, is a conclusive answer. The problem 
deserves a broader study and a more analytic 
treatment than it has received in this book. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


BEETHOVEN : Concerto No. 2 in B flat (Schnabel. 
with Philharmonia Orch. cond. Dobrowen. H.M.V. 
DB6323-6). The first of Beethoven’s concertos to be 
written, though published after the C major, to 
which it is markedly inferior. In spite of its rather 
low level of inspiration, it is well to possess this 
concerto, which we should admire if we thought 
Clementi had composed it. The new recording is 
quite as good as the recent issue of the Fourth Con- 


certo and Schnabel’s handling of the solo is if anything 


better than that in his first recording of the work, 
which appears to be still obtainable. 

RaveL : Daphnis and Chloe, Suites 1 and 2. (Paris 
Conservatoire Orch. cond. Miinch. Decca K1584-6.) 
The issue of Suite 1 supplies a felt need, for although 
the Danse Guerriére may be rather too like the Finale 
of Suite 2, the Nocturne, with its ghostly murmur of 
wind in the tree-tops, and its burble of invisible 
streams (“‘ vom heute gewesenen Tage,” as Mérike so 
magically puts it), is no less sensuously lovely than the 
famous Dawn passage in Suite 2. This recording 
successfully puts all former ones in the shade; the 
performance has all the sensitiveness of tone and 
brilliance of attack we associate with French orchestras 
at their best. If only the first flute had managed the 
run up to his solo in the Pantomime as well as the rest 
of the passage! A small blemish, but tiresome in the 
long run. 

Srpetius: Tapiola (Royal Philharmonic Orch. 
cond. Beecham. H.M.V. DB6412-3). Though we 
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scored in the al fresco style that can sound so blatant 
onthe gramophone. Their aiin was te work an opera- 
house audience up into a state of anticipatory excite- 
ment. So we must forgive the tiresome final codas, 
which bombinate in a vacuum. Otherwise there is a 
great deal to enjoy, in an innocent style of melody and 
composition. With Raymond, indeed, Mr. Boyd Necl 
scorés something of a triumph. This is a remarkable 


last year, is largely a matter of personal taste. As far 
as conduct goes, there is very little to choose between 
the two performances. The Columbia recording is 
mellower, but on a lower dynamic level ; the Decca 
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Decca K1517-28). It seems to me questionabie 
whether this work is quite up to its reputation, which 
is high at the moment. _ Its mellifiuous charm; the 
absolute certainty with which Pergolesi handles an 
idiom that holds for us no overtones of vulgarity ; the 
absence of diffuseness and melodrama: all this may, 
I believe, distract our attention from the superficiality 
of the music, the inherent impropriety of its attitude, 
which is frivolous in the Jesuit style of the period. 
Of course, if we decide to ignore the subject, and listen 
te the work as a sequence of discreet pieces, in the 
elegant rococo manner, it can still give us the pleasures 
of extreme prettiness. I do not find the present 
recording very successful: the soloists blend well, the 
playing and choral singing are neat and expressive ; 


’ but the balance seems to have got out of hand, with the 


result that the vocal tone has a nasty edge to it and 
blurs painfully in the more fully harmonised passages. 

Faurt: Aprés un Réve and En Sourdine (Gérard 
Souday, acc. Damase. Decca M604). Two of Fauré’s 
best loved romances, sung with beautiful taste and 
tenderness. An exquisite record, in which the piano 
is given a more adequate allowance of tone than is 
usual on these occasions. 

ScHUMANN: Wer machte dich so krank? Alie 
Laute. Die beiden' Grenadiere (Hans Hotter, acc. 
Nordberg. Col. LX997). The first two songs really 
form a whole, and a very beautiful one. Hans 
Hotter takes great pains to lighten his voice here, and 
the result is an extremely moving performance, admir- 
ably recorded. The Two Grenadiers is less successful, 
for in it the singer goes back to his Wotan style, which 
is quite unsuited to Lieder and coarsens even this 
(musically speaking) rather gross exampic of Schu- 
mann’s att, with its galumphing accents, its fragment 
of Marseillaise, and all. 

Hayon: “In Native Worth” (The Creation); 
Hanpex : “ Total Eclipse ” (Samson) (Webster Booth, 
with Orch. cond. Stanford Robinson. H.M.V. C3571). 
Mr. Booth’s style seems unequal to the Haydn aria, 
which, though lovely enough in all conscience, calls 
fer something more refined in outline and phrasing. 
On the other hand, he makes much more of “ Total 
Eclipse,” though his delivery hardly conveys the 
emetion of this superb song. The recording ef both 
sides is very capable. 
* Ozean, 


Ormandy. H.M.V. DB3440). This is a re-publica- 
tion — and 4 most welcome one, for the record was 
well made. Probably no other living soprano could do 
justice to this tremendous scena, whose presence is 
essential to every gramophone library. 
CnHopin: Sonata in B minor, op. 58 (Dinu Lupatti, 
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most faithfully recorded. Except perhaps for Arthur 
Rubinstein at his best, no pianist of to-day can rival 
Dinu Lupatti in understanding of the fundamentals 
of Chopin playing. This is the composer’s largest: 
work ; it contains the whole of his genius—the decor- 
ous eloquence, the fine melancholy, the lyricism, the 
populous brilliance, the mature sense of form. The 
Rumanian pianist handles this wonderful music with 
scrupulous care, never insisting or attempting to 
impose his own personality. The tempi are regular 
and seldom relaxed; the complex texfure unfolds 
itself, in complete security, from fingers that rely 
entirely on refinements of touch and phrasing, within 
a dynamic framework which avoids both violence and 
faintness. One might wish the headlong semi- 
quavers on the final page a little less swamped by the 
bass ; but the lay-out of the passage gives warrant for 
this way of playing it, and in any case, the fault is 
small in a performance which must rejoice the hearts 
of all lovers of Chopin. Compared with M. Lupatti’s 
style in this set, Alexander Brailowsky’s emphatic 
rendering, with its heavy and perpetual rubato, cannot 
but seem vulgar and empty. 

ScaRLATTI: Sonatas in A (Longo 45), B flat (46), 
F (119), and G (154) (Kathleen Long. Decca Ms581-2). 
As far as I know, none of these sonatas has been re- 
corded before; at any rate, they are not included in 
the Landowska or Pessel album, nor in the Casadesus 
set. Scarlatti is a master of surprise, as well as of 
exquisite 2- and 3-part invention. He did not attempt 
profound feeling in these works, but he is grave and 
tender, witty and ingenious. These four sonatas are 
admirable examples of his art: you will always be 
finding new beauties in them. Ideally, the harpsi- 
chord is needed to bring out some of the tonal con- 
trasts ; but Miss Long is so well aware of this, and 
adapts her style with so effortless a grace to the layout 
of the music, that it would be pedantic to cavil at the 
records on that score. The recording well conveys 
the dry, sunlit air in which this agile music. moves. 
We may hope for more issues from the long series 
of unrecorded sonatas—and from the same pianist. 

Massenet: Méditation (Thais); SARASATE: Ro- 
manza Andaluza (Milstein, acc. Balsam. Col. LX993). 
Milstein makes the very most of this shameless, but 
pretty, piece ; managing by sheet beauty and steadiness 
of tone to persuade us that Massenet’s tune is more 
sincere than it could possibly be. If you bear in mind 
that the immediate parents of the Méditation are 
the slow movements of Bizet’s L’ Arlésienne, you may 
think rather better of it. It is a mistake to despise 
Massenet—even with a piano accompaniment. The 
Sarasate affair, on the obverse, is a waste of time and 
space. Both pieces are well recorded. 
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and Prose, spoken by M. E. M. Stéphan (H.M.V. the Duc de Richelieu to the siege of Port Mahon. 
eee ee een, ee eee, Oe Cee toe eee 
made a series of readings which no Leafmoulds for i recommend two 
et ee Se en one guineas each to a 
national tradition of speaking lyric verse has often guinea each to R. S. Jaffray and E. Carran. 
struck me as curiously abrupt and dry. It does so J 
here ; but there is no mistaking M. Stéphan’s authority rN Px ings a 
nor his perfect clarity of diction. Still, I claim a 4, oe oe Be ne om 
foreigner’s privilege to prefer him (perhaps wrongly) : . x : 8 
in the dramatic monologues from Cinna, Athalie, and Meringue .. .. _ Mawkish Delight. 
L’Avare, which are admirably characterised and as pk a of ore ey 
rounded as pieces of music. The verse includes 7) “aie SS . emo 
La Fontaine’s La Laitiére et le Pot au lait, Hugo’s pag ++ ChicKeo Crinoline. 
Oceano Nox, and Lamartine’s Les Deux Harpes ; rey. og e8 Ls a amet 
the prose extracts are from Pascal, Rousseau and =e... ee ey 
Chateaubriand. EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST ns eal 
:  Seatelian = meee 
Week-end Competitions emia ‘. me Lemon-and-Batter, Mrs. 
No. 903 Miller. 
Meringues .. «- Sea-foam Sugar-shells. 
Set by Thomas Smallbones Mille-feuille -. Puff-pastry, Gossamer. 
Competitors are invited to submit a rhymed apologia Charlotte russe .. Cream-cake Charlotte. 
for the seven deadly sins. Not more than 14 lines, Vol-au-vent .. -. Flyaway Pasties. 
Entries by June 24th. Paté maison «. House-scrape Humbug. 
A la carte sé sag the Bill-of-fare. 
RESULT .OF COMPETITION No. 900 oe 
Set by Saint-Loup Mayonnaise .. ee ee Frmryer ex cotton- 
ae Bee egg. 
A patriotic Member of Parliament having Fond d’artichaut .. Carrot-stub soup. 


demanded that the bill of fare in the House of 
Commons restaurant be entirely in English, 
competitors are invited to suggest appropriate trans- 
lations of mayonnaise, fond d’artichaut, meuniere, 
meringue, mille-feuille, charlotte russe, vol-au-vent, 
paté maison and a la carte. 
Report by Saint-Loup 
The patriotic M.P. was only following the example 
of the Germans who tried, characteristically humour- 
less, to purify their language from all foreign terms. 
(I hope that we are mot next to be summoned to 
surrender fresco, verandah and pyjama!) A number 
of competitors plumped for political allusions, which, 
though not what I asked for, I should gaily accept if 
they were amusing. Others succeeded in making 
delicacies sound detestable—‘ Cordon Bleu,” for 
instance suggested Eggol for mayonnaise and 
household paste for paté maison, while G.M. pro- 
poses offal pasties for vol-au-vent. Agreeable possi- 
bilities are Artichokes Charles I (Allan M. Laing), 
Flutter puff for vol-au-vent (H. S. Murray), Sugared 
Swan’s egg for meringue (M. Lancaster). “ Specialist” 
offers Minorcan Lady Sauce for mayonnaise, which 
is said to have been invented by the chef taken by 


Meuniére 
Meringue .. 


Mille-feuille. . 
Charlotte russe 


Vol-au-vent 

Paté maison 
Alacarte .. 
Mayonnaise . . 
Fond d’artichaut 
Meuniére 
Meringue .. 
Mille-feuille. . 
Charlotte russe 
Vol-au-vent .. 


Paté maison 
A la carte 


Frozen cod, and messy at 
that. 
Reconstituted egg with 
Saccharin. . 
Dandelion leaves. 
Baking powder sponge with 
turnip jam and whipped 
‘ whale-oil. 
Rabbit hash. 
Resurrection pie. 
Off. R. S. JAFFRAY 
Soya bean flour paste. 
Cow cabbage stalks. 
Out of a tin. 
Soya bean flour paste burnt. 
Soya bean (substitute) flour 
paste charred. 
National bread and soya bean 
flour paste steamed. 
Soya bean flour paste and 
pilchard heads out of a tin. 
As above. 
Take it or leave it. 
E. CARRAN 

















TOO YQUNG TO 


SUFFER 





Play the Piano 


— in three months 


New Home method. Definitely 
the easiest and quickest yet dis- 
covered, Even if you have never 
played a note you will be able to 
read music at a glance. 

You play fine tunes and pieces 
right from the start. No matter 
how many sharps or flats, they 
cannot hinder you any longer. 


Try this 
FREE LESSON 


Give us your address so that we 
may send you without obligation 
a free lesson of the famous corres- 
pondence course for Piano, con- 
taining full information about 
this amazing, !NEXPENSIVE, 
simple method and our postal 
lessons, and a large number of 
testimonials from progressive 





ECONOMIC DIGEST 


is anew-journal which publishes extracts 
from articles, speeches and books on 
economics from world-wide sources. 

Entirely non-party, ECONOMIC 

DIGEST is published in conjunction with 
the joint Council for Monetary and 
Economic Research. It is edited by Sir 
Geoffrey Bracken, K.C.I.E., C.S.1., and 
H. S. Goodwin. 
Among the contents of the June issue, 
now available, are: How To Make State 
Planning Work, by Dr. T. BALOGH; 
Progressive Capitalism, by T. WILSON ; 
The World Wheat Muddle, by PAUL DE 
HEVESY; A Policy for Loca! Finance, by 
D. N. CHESTER. 

ECONOMIC DIGEST is obtainable by 
subscription only at 14s. for 12 months, 
7s. for six months, or Is. 2d. (post free) a 
single copy from 


LANTERN PUBLISHING 


co., LTD. 


10 Drake St., London, W.C.1 














THEATRE “in 





In every 
child’s 


defence 





What would you do? Should the mother 
have a second chance? Is it safe to leave 
the child for another week..... ? 
N.S.P.C.C. inspectors often have difficult, 
worrying decisions to make, on which the 
whole future of a young life may depend. 
The National Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children only prosecuted in 
1,160 cases out of 41,720 investigated last 
year. It tries to rebuild family life 
wherever it possibly can. 





IF YOU KNOW OF A CHILD iN 





HEADACHE 
GONE! 


What a 
Relief 


It is a . deinic and wonderful 
way. you have to do is to take a 
Beecham’s Powder. quickly 
absorbed they are speedy in action. 
Relief soon comes, ‘your head is 
cleared, mind is active once 
= are ready to carry on as 
They are equally wonderful 

gis. MATIC 

PAINS, LUM Y erm O, COLDS and 


ce aa Britain (Inc. Purchase Tax) 
Cartons of 8 Powders 1/4d. 
Single Powders 2jd. each. 





musicians and other people of all 
ranks. Write To-day. 


KLAVARSKRIBO INSTITUTE (Z.s.) 


10a. HIGHBURY PLACE, 
LONDON, N.5. 





THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE de- ‘or 3 Numbers 
voted to the Theatre & Allied Arts. 
Beautifully produced and profusely auyUMN 
illustrated. Previous contributors WINTER 
include Sir Lewis Casson, Ashley 
Dukes, Esme Church, J. B. Priestiey 3. /= 
— Bridie, Phyllis oy * 
8/- to “TH 
Cie Playhouse, Chapel se. » Bradford. 2/9d. ine. post. 


T 
SPRING peeans. 











ine. postage. 
’ Bradfé ‘ord Single issue 





WRITE TO THE 


N:S:P-C-C 


OR TO ANY LOCAL OFFICE 
Donations or legacies gratefully received 


LONDON, W.C.2, 
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Society, Ltd., 54, Mary- 


, E.15. 
a Clerical Assistant to Sales 
Manager in firm of national adverti 
i i ppliances, offices in Surrey. 
idates of either sex, 
who have had some 
world. Some kndge. of printing 
trades an adv. Please tele- 
Manager, Chertsey 2281, for 
appointment for interview. 
'WO writers, actively engaged in film pro- 
duction, moving with dau 
charming sml. house 10 mils. 
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‘own Hall, Euston 


State their age, q 
culars of Past and present 


Borough of Islingt 


or married couple with child of similar age 

welc. Write giving fullest partics., Box 7464. 
AN any lady recommend her really good 
nannie to look after 2 boys aged 4 yrs. and 

16 mths. respectively. Country hou 

route in Kent 16 mis. London. - 

grown food. Livestock kept, two resident staff, 

one daily. Tel. Farnborough, Kent 3349. 


Applics. my oy by Persons not less than 


of all the educational, 
ities. Salary will be £350 
» Plus cost of living bonus at 
£48 2s. for females and 
pplic. forms may be ob- 
= Se ee ae pee 

partment, 220 Upper St. Islington, and must 
be returned by June 21 


Reading Educ. Ct 
Home Mak: 
can go for help and ad- 
social problems of 
invited from suitably 
pioneer work of start- 
. Applicants should 


tional and social activi 
X LIS —£395 P.a. 

t ting 
£59 16s. for males, A 
ained fi 





m with small child (husband 
out all day) seeks post as housekeeper, care- 
taker, or secretary (several 
American Express abroad). 
with 1-2 good rooms. Box 


Centres Cttee. (in ARRIED couple, 


qualified experienced 
teachers; one, or both, would run, or teach 
y —— where living accom. 


AMBRIDGE woman grad. History, 21, 
speaks French, sks. int. wk. Eng./abroad. 
anising, tutoring, research, etc. Box 6827. 
LLIGENT and well-educated young 
woman sks, post as private secretary. Excel- 
lent qualifics. and experience. Box 6 
ERSATILE energetic Army Sergeant de- 
mob. June, sks. remun. post, exp 
Journalism, Welfare Organisational; Box 6800 
OMAN, 30, exp. in commercial Offices, $ 
years’ School Sec., Research Asst. M.O.1., 
some kndge. French, German, in’ 
Socialism, reqs. post of trust, Bo 
6 sks. post alone or with wife, 4 yrs. 
. €xp. univ. trainin; 
Now Warden Internat. Student Centre. Wife, 
grad.. Dom./Soc. Sc. Box 6750. 
ADY, supervisor, schoo] meals, trained cook, 
seeks part-time residential post for whole of 
August. Box 6714. 


Accommodation Vacant and Wanted 
ONWAY Chambers. Furn. § 
Just opened, redecorated 
sonable. 61-62, Leinster Sq. W.2. 
ST Furnished, July 9-31. Modern cottage in 
Sussex wood, 8gns. p.w. Box 7878. 


in, school or nurser 


of 
with B.B.C. be obtained 
Broadcasting 

reply please enclose s.a.e. 
pleted applic. 
from date of this 


to which householders 
vice on ali ag oe 
oe ye 
ing at least one such Centre 
have Domestic Sci. or similar qualifics. 
will be in accordance with 
x £12—£420) with a 
allowance of at least 
urther 














NIVERSITY College Southampton. Ap- 
Plics. invited for 





and exp, Further partics. may be obtained from 
the Registrar. to whom applics. must be sent 


947. 

pire Society Library, Northum- 

= berland _ —_ Vacen 
taloguer. ibrary exp. ¢ 

comm. £300-£340 according to 


fnnual increments. Applics. to L 


obtained from P. S. 
~ pending, to whom they 


at Borthwick Training College, 
ent Rd., S.E.1, Domestic Bursar 
(woman) to be responsible to the Principal for 
th organisation of the college, includ- 
and supervision of domestic staff. 

120 resident and 70 
student teachers. 


ANTED September, for Co-educational 
School, teachers for. 


non-resident women 
pointment is a temporary one of 

tion. £350 p.a. plus emoluments of 
board, lodging and laundry. Applic. forms from 
Education Officer (I.8.D/39), 


Mastix 3 id. 







Jniv. Entrance standard 

atin): Mathematics and Physics. Box 

IREQD. (1) Woman Accountant, (2 
Secretary fe 


Day School of 220 
And girls. Res. or non-res. A 





throughout. Rea- 
in September. Middle or y 

lower school work general subjects, Per- 
manent res, post small public school. Box 7532. 


bo 
pply with full par- 
Princi St. 














Michael’s, Limpsfield, Surrey. 
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FURN. accom. to let in pleasant W. London 
a ee girl only. Every convenience. 
5. 
° URN. hse. North Essex village to let June, 
July, 3 rec. 5 bedrms., walled garden, com- 
Pany’s electricity, water, electric cooker, rent 
7gns. Sots refs. exch. Box 7587. 
. I ‘ORQUAY. 6-7 rooms furn. house 
to let year or longer. Bi . Main road. 
Write V.H., 3 Telegraph », N.W.3. 
IRE. For sale. In Yeats country, near Sligo, 
delightful small residence, 6 apts., bath h. & 
c., el., lake and mountain scenery, fishing, local 
Pan supply, almost 1. acre lovel —_ ~ per- 
ect writer, sporting country lover. Bargain 
1,250. Box 6838. P Ay 
Let, a | *. Chelsea flat, rt. £85; 3 
rooms, k, . tms., in exchange for 
maisonette or preferably larger London flat with 
lift or nearer ground fir. Box 6618, 
Shestid for oly frase A Sassen, Bexley 
ea’ or ¥Y £1,400 in exch. for fami 
fiat London. Rent about £100. Box 6791. 
RN. y needed anywhere 
reasona’ rent. Douglas, PRI. 


CCOM. wanted London in private family 
for Indian students Box 6748. 
NORTHALLERTON. Prof. man, wife, no 


children flat/hse./ pref. unfurn. 
from Aug. W “mind children 2-3 evgs. 
rn si ? Box 6775. 

x V. Univ. Stud. . wife and child, 


. req. accom, furn. / . in/nr, Glas- 
sow. Wife will give services. Box 6745. 


Where to Sta 
BOURNEMGU 1s ovate privat hotel, 








cone | ay & Cc 
basins, t a bedrooms, t, lock - > 
night porter. i Proprietors. Goaue 


mouth 108. 
Houipays in Surrey. Write for bsochure 
to Pinecroft, oy Surrey. 
SOUTH Dewns, Hyde Manor, Kingston, nr. 
Lewes. Good food, country se comfort. 
Splcedia walking “ < + ier a 
ple centre. s 36. 
S; DEVON. Three or four P.Gs. received for 
idays in private family, charming old 
house and gardens, all mod. conveniences, own 
fruit, vegetables and eggs. From 4gns. Box 6757. 
Let, “— 6 to Sept. 2. Furn. country 
oy o in tswolds, aay alt. All mod. 
cony. 4 bedrooms, » use fruit, veget. gar- 
den, hens. 6gns. whiy. Box 6793. 
LFRACOMBE, Board Residence. Comfort- 
able; personal supervision. Nr. station. Pal- 
mer, 7 Western Terr. Good views. On bus 


ite. 
BUDE. Cornwall. Hawarden Hotel, Open ail 
year round. Facing south and by the sea. 
Bathing from hotel. H. and c. in all bedrooms. 
Tel.: le 47. 
LEAMINGTON Spa. Dble. bedroom (Slum- 
berland bed), priv. sitting-rm., radio, 
=e ~ Fy i ant _ routes. 
r st, dinner. £3 10s. per wk. Box $392. 
PENRALLT, Trefriw. Hill-lovers Offer hos- 
pitality in converted farmhouse, heart of 
Welsh mountains. Remote fotiee or. Liyn 
Geirionydd. Good food. tiendly, informal 
atmos. 4/5 ens. Bonner, Lianrwst 166. 
OVE, Rivington, Cromwell Rd., 2 acre, 
eggs, garden produce. Sth. balconies over- 
look Sussex cricket ground. H. and C., close sea, 
WALKING and Climbing Types. Ardar- 
roch, Ballachulish, mr. Glencoe, provides 
acc. and good food, from gens. S.a.c. for reply. 
OLIDAYS in N. Wales in beautiful coun- 
try house within easy reach of fine beach; 
excel. certre for mountain tours in Snowdonia, 
all comf., very gd. food. Signs. May, June, 
Sept.; 6ens. July, Aug., all incl. Write: ount 
Hazel, Lianwnda, nr. yon. 
NGLESEY. Orchard & Brynhyfryd Guest 
Houses offer welcome to those seeking 
comf. accom. for summer/autumn holidays. 
Also winter residents. Good food, willing ser- 
vice, mod. amenities. Garages. Nr. Sea, bus 
routes. Sec., Brynhyfryd, Beaumaris, 
GLORIOUS swolds. Langston Arms 
Hotel, Kingham, Oxon, mod. comfort; 
fishing. ees et ne on main line 
rom Paddington. Tel. Kingham 209. 
ORTHING. Small exclusive Hotel in ideal 
position. Every comfort. Avenue Lodge 
Hotel, s Grand Avenue, Worthing. Tel. 349. 
AMSAY Hotel, Clacton. Pi:iv. and Resid. 
all year round. Ideally situated on sea 
front, overlooking pier and band pavilion, 22 
bedrooms, dining room seating 80. Terms on 
application. Tel.: Clacton 160. 
ORK, East Lodge Hotel, St. Peter’s Grove. 
Quiet and comfortable. Tel.: 4934. 
FOR Holidays and Honeymoons. A lovely 
Old World Manor House in Cotswold 
Country. Ali modern conveniences. Children 
welcomed. Brochure: John Humphrey, Oaksey 
Manor Hotel, Nr. Malmesbury, Wilts. (Stn 
Kembie, G.W.R.). : 
GREEK Rest. White Tower, 1: Pe: St. 
W.1. Mus. 2187. Open till 10 p m. 
Schools 
FOR freedom and_ self-government. Kil- 
quhanity House, Castle Douglas, Scotland. 
Boys and girls from 3 years. Headmaster: 
John M. Aitkenhead, M.A., Ed.B. 
URTWOOD School, Peasiake, Guildford, 
Co-educational day and boarding to 14 yrs. 
Constructive outlook. Tel,: Abinger 119. 
LAGGAN (formerly Hall Manor, Peebles). 
Co-ed. Individual. International. Glorious 
West Coast country, easy access from North, 
South, Ireland, I. of Man. Improved amenities. 
Write Laggan. Ballantrae. Ayrshire, Scotland 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 3s. per 
line (average 6 words). Bex number 1s. extra. 











Prepayment essential. Press Tuesday. Insertion 
delayed many weeks. State latest date acceptable 
10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. Hol. 3216, 











